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SMILES A 


ND TEARS. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


One chord is broken, one that still was breathing 
Low notes more deeply from the heart that gushed, 

And the sweet song of days when Hope was wreathing 
Her earliest chaplets, suddenly is hushed ; 

Yet, from the strings although have passed away 

Those cherished sounds, her soul still sings the lay. 


Sweet childhood’s dreams, when subject hours still 
brought her 
Their guileless pleasures, mingle with the strain, 
Thoughts of the gentle sister, the kind mother, 
Soon to be left, and seldom met again ; 
And then by pure love’s tremulous hopes and fears 
Boftened the cloudy gloom, come showery tears. 


Oh doubting heart, love is not chained by distanee— 
Eyes, lips do but its local service urge; 
For deathless love hath of the soul existence 
Which is not bounded by the borizon’s verge ; 
And the new ties thy life so soon to fold 
Shall give a purer fervor to the old. 


Behold, with flowers and smiles, to bring thee glad- 


ness, 
E’en now the old love crowns thee for the new ; 
Thy sister, for thy sake repressing sa iness, 
Is happy for thy happiness in view ;— 
Then let these light and momentary tears 
Give place to smiles, the sunshine of long years. 





THE DOWERY. 


BY M,. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


Poor! darling, why I have a dowery 
No empress could buy ; 


Though her gems were like sands on the sea-shore, | 


Or stars in the sky. 


My heart thrills with rapture to name it, 
A rapture divine. 

0! it is not the price of a death-bed, 
This dowery of mine. 


What is it? Well love, sit beside me, 
Look on me and smile. 

What is it? Be patient, I'll tell thee 
Soon, after-a-while. 


It is not a gem from the ocean, 
Of delicate hue, 

Or diamond whose sparkle of brightness 
Out-shineth the dew; 


Nor gold proven fine by the furnace, 
All yellow and bright; 


Nor silver like yonder lake gilded 
By moonbeams to-night; 


Nor houses, nor wide spreading acres; 
Nor ships on the sea; 

No, dearest, but I have a dowery 
More precious to me. 


What is it? Be patient, I'll tell thee, 
Fair wife of my heart, 

Words sweeter than waters of Hybla, 
That softly upstart. 


Here ‘neath the dark wings of the shadow 
Of our cottage eaves, 

I'll tell thee as I hear the waves ripple, 
And music of leaves. 


I look with mine eyes over-brimming 
With glad tears above, 
Feeling thanks for this most precious dowery,— 
"Se is thy true love! 


Mt.. Carmel, Indiana. 
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In the engraving may be seen five of the most 
noted English song-birds. The thrush sings 
from the commencement of spring to the close 
of summer, with untiring note, Delicate as 
are the organs which are so powerfully and in- 
cessantly exercised, the thrush’s notes are as 
“sweetly variable” in the evening, as when he 
poured forth his morning song. Shakspeare al- 
ludes to “the throstle with his note 80 true.” 
The thrush is; however, remarkable for follow- 
ing out its own musical fancies. 

Mr. Knapp, in his “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
remarks that in the thrush there seem to be no 
regular notes, “each individual piping a volun- 
tary of his own.” He adds:—“Their voices 
may always be distinguished amidst the choris- 
ters of the copse; yet some one performer will 
more particularly engage attention by a pecu- 
liar modulation or tune; and should several 
stations of these birds be visited in the same 
morning, few or none will be found to preserve 
the same sound of notes.; whatever is uttered 
seeming the effusion of the moment. At times 
a strain will break out perfectly unlike any pre- 
ceding utterance, and we may wait a long time 
without noticing any repetition of it.” 

Variety, indeed, is the great charm of the 
thrush’s song; for its notes are somewhat harsh, 
though, associated as they are with the dewy 
mornings of spring, and the pleasant season of 
the year, this slight defect is scarcely noticed. 

Bloomfield has given, in four lines, a perfect 
picture of the thrush, disturbed in his song by 
some early riser. 

“Steep'd in her song, perchance the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush, 
Where dew-drops thick as early blossoms hung, 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung.” 


In summer the fruit-trees attract the thrush 
to gardens, but they feed upon insects and 
worms as well as upou fruit; and, like the 
blackbird, break the shell of the Helix memo- 
ralis against a stone, to get at the animal in- 
side. The song of the blackbird is not so va- 
ried as that of the thrush, but it pours forth a 
richer and mellower strain, resembling perhaps 
the rustic’s song as compared with the execu- 
tion of cultivated talent. Bechstein says of its 
note: “Its voice is so strong and clear, that in 
a city it may be heard from one end of a long 
street to the other. Its memory is so good, that 
it retains without mixing them several airs at 
once, and it will even repeat little sentences. 
It is a great favorite with the lovers of a plain- 
tive, clear, and musical song, and may in these 
respects be preferred to the bullfinch, whose 
voice is softer, more flute-like, but also more 
melancholy.” 
heard in the warm moist weather in January. 
It is ashy bird, and quickly retreats when in- 
truded upon» unexpectedly, uttering its well- 
known note of alarm as it flies off. 

The lark tribe do not hop, like the sparrow, 
and nearly all other small birds, but walk or 


Weer 


ONG-BIRDS. 


‘run, This peculiarity separates them from 
) those families of birds to which they appear 
elosely allied.. The skylark, the most familiar 
| of the species, is gregarious in winter, and be- 
,gins to sing early in the spring, when it has 
: paired, continuing its song until the middle of 
summer, and, after a pause, being frequently 
heard again inthe antumn, “To hear the lark 
begin its flight,” we must rise with the first 
} dawning of the day, and early rising is carried 
}to perfection by those who are “up with the 
»lark.” The lark also sings frequently at inter- 
} vals during the day, “rising perpendicularly in 
}a spiral direction.” Poets have celebrated the 
}lark almost as much as the nightingale; but 
) what is better, the lark has found its way into 
the hearts of men rude and insensible in many 
things, but who have felt their spirits raised as 
they listened to the minstrel of the skies pour- 
ing forth his sweet, varied, and wildly-enrap- 
tured song. The woodlark is a scarce bird, be- 
ing chiefly found in the west of England. Selby 


}is of opinion that it “surpasses the skylark in 


the melodious richness, though not in the va- 
riety of its notes.” It sings on the wing, ho- 
vering in extensive circles for an hour together. 
During the delightful mornings of autumn, 
when summer seems scarce to have departed, 
though his powers have become subdued and 
softened, the song of the woodlark may be 
heard, soft, melancholy and tranquil as the sea- 
son which precedes the decline of summer 
leaves and flowers. It begins to sing soon after 
the year commences. 


NISH POEM. 


BY RUTH RUSTIC. 


FROM AN OLD SPA 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Aronse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, like its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. r 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 

Alike the humble streamlets glide 
To that sad wave. 

Death levels property and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


THE DEATH OF DAY 


The last, high, upward slant of sun on the trees, 





The blackbird may often be) 


Like a dead soldier's sword upon his pall, 
Seems to console earth for the glory gone. 
Oh! I could weep to see the day die thus; 
The death-bed of a day, how beautiful! 
Linger, ye clouds, one moment longer there ; 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings! 
Like pious prayers ye seem to soothe its end. 

* The day hath gone to God, 
Straight like an infant's spirit. * * 

PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 250.) 


CHAPTER XXXI. {interests here,” said Mr. Allison—*I can hardly 

“T should have been contented amid so much } payee ime 6 mag peiapepcdbereer 
beauty, and with even more than my share of} 4 . , e re 
earthly blessings.” Thus Mr. Markland com-| oael i: Markland, Dahareuk oa 
muned with himself, walking about alone, near) .. i¢ the aduidanties ade» ddiade wheuadadhe 
the close of the day preceding that on which} « . . ier, 
his appointed journey was to begin. “Am I — ee el r = aw be ore — —~ - 
not acting over again that old folly of the te ath sre oe io Or tee thee on 
substance and shadow? Verily, I believe it 8} 4), gir this ) good time s- 
so. Ah! will we ever be satisfied with any{~"” oo) ae See Gatare 
achievement in this life? To-morrow I leave LE Sous of the: otiees entailed ‘by the 
all by which Iam here surrounded, and more, ps ne — vase ye “eee pA ares 
a thousand-fold more, my heart’s beloved ones ; ae tergere Senne dew the ° i and beautiful that 
and for what? To seek the fortune I was mad |). any exists.” o 
enough to cast from me into a great whirlpool, per, Deere P in aie 
believing that it would be thrown up at myj_) eemnentel (et aw ree pa | 
feet again, with every disk of gold changed in- oo ot eaiainenem be pony Btsnyes ane 
to a sparkling diamond. I have waited eagerly | ception to dene rule.” 
on the shore for the returning tide, but yet . - : 
there is no reflux, and now, my last hope rests scene that person, was the half ineredulows 
0 4 aera : : , 
can — oes sng ont Montatal fortune. | “ Your excellent wife,” said Mr. Allison. 

A cold shudder ran through the frame of Mr. | i : peg ee nage py > ge oe 
Markland, as he realized, too distinctly, the » 0. ¢¢ an ad antie, béahd |. 7 7 
image he had conjured up. A feeling of weak-} "4 Pa Rut. i 
pote gies cocnatntiien see at 8 The reference is true. But, if she be not 

«Ah he murmured to himscif, “if all had |"* OMY szeentien, the sumsber who, like ben, 
not been so blindly cast upon this venture, | ies _ _——— APART rIC Rak TENET Rp 
might be willing to wait the issue, providing for , s . : 
the worst by a new disposition of affairs, and by aaa cee tar thcagt ter an ree. 
new efforts here. But, 1 was too eager, t00) «Naver? qT o tt . f crief 
hopeful, too insanely confident. Everything is; 4). a. sag ape map reed gree 
saat horendl oir sene.™ 4 ¢ * in the deep tone that thus responded—for 

This was the ‘take +f hii nian whe Be conviction had come like a quick flash upon his 
Allison, whom he had not met in a familiar nant 

, f f ‘ : saan 9? ' 
manner for several weeks, joined him, saying, ng po ee “ Mr. ~~ onal he eid, 
as he came up, with extended hand, and fine “Wh ~ 7 , ee ~~ a aaa A th I 
face, bright with the generous interest in others } NS ee ae ee 
that always burned in his heart— ‘—who loves it sufficiently? Ah, sir! is the 

“What is this, I hear, Mr. Markland? Is it | Present evel ere dimen ames. reanen 
true that you are going away, to be absent for pees oe" i 
some months. Mr. Willet was telling me about er eaap yin yrs no well,” rommnen the old 
it this morning.’ man, “was it wise for you to build so largely ou 

“It is too true,” replied Mr. Markland, as ‘the future, as you seem to have done ?” 

° » AS-. ON : : ” ‘ 
suming a cheerful air, yet betraying much of the ‘ ae moe ee esa She ‘ emewer: eens 
troubled feeling that oppressed him. The | witl Ww ra emphasis. “ : “ 

c alls of business cannot always be disregarded.” | eee ee mae nencnayeetrtiiray 

“No—but, if I understand aright, you con satisfied desire,” said Mr. Allison, “ by giving it 
template going a long distance south—some- | ™°"° stimulating food, instead of firmly repress- 
where into Central America.” {ing its morbid activities. Think you not, that 

“Such is my destination. Having been in- there is something false in the life we are lead- 
duced to invest money in a promising enter- | ing here, when we consider how few and brie! 
prise in that far off region, it is no more than | ° o days a which po Rete feeling of 
rizht to look after saw tedioenin ease ¥ rest and satisfaction. And if our life be false— 

““ With so much to hold your thoughts ana 0m in other words, our life-purposes—what hope 

. . for us is there in any change of pursuit, or 
‘ . yo? 
© Entered according to Act of C in th ass, by: *2Y change of scene { . 
ng to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by None—none,” replied Mr. Markland. 


T. S. Akrnvr & Go., in the Clerk's office of the District Court | <2 “ F 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. “We may look for the good time coming, but 
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look in vain. Its morning will never break over } 
the distant mountain tops to which our eyes are; 
turned.” 

“ Life is a mockery, a cheating dream!” said } 
Mr. Markland, bitterly. 

“ Not so, my friend,” was the calmly spoken } 
answer. “Not so. Our life here, is the be-;} 
ginning of animmortal life. But, to be ahappy 
life, it must be a true one. All its activities} 
must have an orderly pulsation.” 

“Mr. Markland slowly raised a hand, and} 
pressing it strongly against his forehead, stood 
motionless for some moments, his mind deeply 
abstracted. 

“ My thoughts flow back, Mr Allison,” he said, 
at length, speaking in a subdued tone, “toa 
period, many months gone by, and revives a 
conversation held with you, almost in this very 
place. What you then said, made a strong im- } 
pression on my mind. I saw,in clear light, how } 
vain were all efforts to secure happiness in this { 
world, if made selfishly, and thus in a direction 
contrary to true order. The great social man I 
recognized as no mere idealism, but as a verity. 
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rience, no matter how severe it may prove, you 
are largely the gainer. And here is the com- 
pensation in every affliction, in every disap- 
pointment, and in every misfortane. We may 
gather pearls of wisdom from amid the ashes 
and cinders of our lost hopes, after the fires 
have consumed them.” 

Mr, Markland sighed deeply, but did not an- 
swer. There was a dark sky above and around 
him; yet gleams of light skirted a cloud here 
and there, telling him that the great sun was 
shining serenely beyond. He felt weak, sad, 
and almost hopeless, as he parted from Mr, 
Allison, who promised often to visit his family 
during his absence; and in his weakness, he 
lifted his heart involuntarily upwards, and 
asked direction and strength from Him whom 
he had forgotten in the days when all was light 
around him, and in the pride and strength of 
conscious manhood, he had felt that he possessed 
all power to effect the purposes of his own will. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
After a night that was sleepless to at least 





l saw myself a member of this body, and felt} three members of the family, the morning of 
deeply the truth then uttered by you, that just} the day on which Mr. Markland was to start on 
in proportion as each member thinks of, and; his journey came. Tearful eyes were around 
works for himself alone, will that individual be} him. Even to the last, Fanny begged him not 
working in selfish disorder, and, like the mem-}to leave them ; and almost clung to him at the 
ber of the human body, that takes more than}moment of parting. Finally, the separation 
its share of blood, must certainly suffer the pain } was accomplished, and, shrinking back in the 
of inflammation. The truth then presented to} carriage that conveyed him to the city, Mr. 
my mind was like a flood of light; but, I did} Markland gave himself up to sad reveries. As 

his thoughts reached forward to the point of his 


not love the truth; and shut my eyes to the 
light that revealed more than I wished to know. | destination, and he triedto arrange in bis mind 


Ah, sir! If I could have accepted all you then jall the information he had relating to the busi- 
advanced. If I could have overcome the false ; ness in which he was now embarked, he saw 
principle of self-seeking then so clearly shown ; more clearly than ever the feeble hold upon 
to be the curse of life, I would not have involved } his fortune that remained to him. Less conti- 
myself in business that must now separate me} dent, too, was he, of the good result of his jour- 


for months from my home and family.” 

“ And should yon achieve all that was antici-} 
pated in the beginning,” said Mr. Allison, “1} 
doubt if you will find pleasure enough in the} 


ney. Now that he was fairly on the way, doubt 
began to enter his mind. 

This was Mr. Markland’s state of feelings on 
reaching the city. His first act was to drive to 


realization, to compensate for this hour of pain, ; the post-office, to get any letters that might 
to say nothing of what you are destined to suf- } hare arrived for him. He received only one, 
fer during the months of separation that are} and that was from New York. The contents 


before you.” were of a startling character. Mr, Fenwick 


“ Your doubts are my own,” replied Markland, wrote : 


musingly. “But,” and he spoke in a quicker} 
and lighter tone, “this is all folly! I must BO} 
forward, now, to the end. Why, then, yield } 
to unmanly weakness ?” } 
“True, sir,’ returned the old man. “No} 
matter how difficult the way in which our feet } 
must walk, the path must be trodden bravely.” } 
“T shall learn some lessons of wisdom by this : 
experience,” said Mr. Markland that will go with | 
me through life: But, I fear, they will be ali: 
too dearly purchased.” 
“ Wisdom,” was the answer, “is a thing of} 
priceless value.” 
“It is sometimes too dearly bought, for all 
that.” 2 
“Never,” replied the old man. “Never. ? 
Wisiom is the soul’s true riches ; and there is ¢ 
no worldly possession that compares with it in 
value. If you aequire wisdom by any mapet 


“Come on immediately. Your presence is desired 
by all the members of the Company here. We have 
news of an unexpected, and far from pleasant cha- 
racter.”” 

This was all; but it came with a painful 
shock upon the feelings of Mr. Markland. Its 
very vaguenss made it the more frightful to 
him ; and his heart imagined the worst. 

Without communicating with his family, who 
supposed him on his journey southward, Mr. 


} Markland took the first train for New York, and 


in a few hours arrived in that city, and called 


} at the office of Mr. Fenwick. A single glance at 


the agent’s countenance told him that much 
was wrong. A look of trouble shadowed it, and 
only a feeble smile parted his lips as he came 
forward to meet him. 

“ What news hove you?” eagerly inquired Mr. 
Markland. 
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« Bad news, I am sorry to say,” was answered. 

“ What is its nature?’ The face of Mr. Mark- 
land was of an ashen hue, and his lips quivered. 

“| fear we have been mistaken in our man,” 
said Mr. Fenwick. 

“In Lyon?” 

“Yes. His last letters are of a very unsatis- 
factory character, and little in agreement with 
previous communications. We have, besides, 
direct information from a party on the ground, 
that tends to confirm our worst fears.” 

“ Worst fears of what ?” asked Markland, still 
strongly agitated. 

“ Unfair, nay, treacherous dealing.” 

“Treachery !” 

“That word but feebly expresses all we ap- 
prehend.” 

“It involves fearful meaning in the present 
case,” said Markland, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Fearful enough, said Fenwick, gloomily. 

“] was just on the eve of starting for the 
ground of the Company’s operations, when your 
letter reached methis morning. An hour later, 
and I would have been on my journey south- 
ward,” said Mr. Markland, 

“It is well that I wrote promptiy,” remarked 
Fenwick. “You were, at least, saved a long 
and fruitless journey.” 

“It will yet have to be taken, I fear,” said 
Markland. 

Fenwick shook his head ominously, and 
muttered, half to himself—“ Vain—vain!” 

“Will you state clearly, yet in brief, the na- 
ture of the information you have received from 
Mr. Lyon ?” said Markland. “I comprehend no- 
thing yet.” 

“His last communication,” was answered, 
“gives a hurried, rather confused account of 
the sudden flooding of the main shaft, in sink- 


ing which a large part of the capital invested } 
has been expended, and the hopeless abandon- } 


ment of the work in that direction.” 


t 
“ Do you believe this statement ?” asked Mr.; . , : 
gives is of such serious import. He would 
} never communicate such information on mere 
‘rumor or inference. He knows the facts, or 


the would not have averred to their existence.” 


Markland. 

“T have another letter from one of the party 
on the ground, bearing the same date.” 

“ What does he say ?” 


; 
“ But little of the flooded shaft. Such an oc-' 


currence had, however, taken place, and the | “There was a hurried meeting yesterday af- 


writer seemed to think it might require a steam 
engine and pump to keep it clear, involving a 
delay of several months. The amount of water 
which came in was sufficient to cause a suspen- 
sion of work, which he thought might be only 
temporary; but he could not speak with cer- 
tainty in regard to that. But the most serious 
part of his communication is this— 

Mr. Fenwick took a letter from his desk and 
read :— 


“The worst feature of the case is, the lack of funds. 
The Government officials have demanded the imme- 
diate payment of the second, third, and fourth in- 
stalments, due on the Company's grant of fand, and 
have announced their purpose to seize upon all the 
effects here, and declare a forfeiture, unless these 
dues are forthcoming at the end of the present month. 
Mr. Lyon is greatly troubled, but mysterious. He 
has not, from the first day of his arrival out, up to 


the present moment, admitted any one fully into his 
counsels. I know he has been seriously hampered 
for lack of funds; but was not aware, until now, that 
the second and third instalments of purchase money 
remained unpaid, and my knowledge of this, and the 
impending danger from the Governm-nt, was only 
acquired through accident. No doubt, Mr. Lyon has 
fully advised you of all the facts in the case; still, I 
, feel it to be my duty also to refer to the subject.” 


+ “Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, 
}as Fenwick paused, and lifted his eyes from the 
letter. “The second, third, and fourth instal- 
;ments not paid! Whatcan itmean? Was not 
} the money forwarded to Mr. Lyon ?” 
“He took out funds to meet the second and 
‘third regular payments ; and the money for the 
{fourth went forward in good time. There is 
; something wrong.” 
} “Wrong!” Mr. Markland was on his feet, 
¢and pacing the floor in an agitated manner.— 
’“ Something wrong! There exists, I fear, some- 
where in this business, a conspiracy to swindle.” 
; And, as he said this, he fixed his eyes intent- 
‘ly on the countenance of Mr. Fenwick. 
; “The agent, with whom we entrusted so 
} much, has, I fear, abused our confidence,” said 
Mr. Fenwick, speaking calmly, and returning 
} the steady gaze of Markland.” 
; “Who is the person who gives this informa- 
{tion about the unpaid instalments?” asked the 
latter. 
$ “Aman in whose word every reliance may 
$ be placed.” 
“ You know him personally ?” 
NM “ Yes.” 
{ Js his position on the ground such as to 
‘ bring him within the reach of information like 
that which he assumes to give ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Is he a man of intelligence ?” 
; Pie” 
“ And one of cool judgment ?” 
“Yes; and this is why the information he 


“Has there been a meeting of the Board ?” 
inquired Markland. 


ternoon ; and we shall convene again at six this 
) evening.” 
; “What was done?” 
: “Nothing. Consternation at the intelligence 
seized upon every one. There were regrets, 
anxieties, and denunciations ; but no action.” 
} “What is the general view in regard to 
} Lyon ?” 
} “Some refuse to admit the implied charge 
}that lies against him; while others take the 
}worst for granted, and denounce him in un- 
> measured terms.” 
} What is your opinion ?” asked Markland 
“Knowing the man from whom information 
comes, I am led to fear the worst. Still, there 
may have been some mistake—some misap- 
‘ prehension on his part.” 
“The meeting takes place at six o’clock ?” 
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said Markland, after remaining a short time 
silent. 

“ Yes.” 

“Will you propose any thing ?” 

“T wish, first, to hear the views of others.— 
Prompt action, of some kind, is certainly re- 
quired.” 

“Tf Lyon be aciually the villain he now seems, 
he will put himself entirely beyond our reach 
= the first intimation of danger,” said Mark- 
and. 

“So I have reasoned. Our only hope, there- 
fore, is to get possession of his person, But, 
how is this to be accomplished ?” 

“ Give immediate notice to the Govern- 
ment, that he is in possession of the funds due 
them by the Company, and they will not fail to 
secure his person,” said Markland. 

“ A good suggestion,” replied Fenwick. And 
he sat in a thoughtful attitude for some mo- 
ments, “Yes, that is a good suggestion,” he 
repeated, ‘ We must send a shrewd, confiden- 
tial agent at once to L——, and give informa- 
tion of the exact position of affairs.” 

“ What is the date of the last communication 
from Lyon?” asked Markland, 

“He wrote on the tenth,” 

“Of last month ?” 

~ on 

“And the Government threatened to 
enter upon and seize our property on the first 
of the present month ?” 

“True—true; and the worst may have al- 
ready happened,” said Fenwick. “Still, an 
agent must go out, and vigorous efforts be made 
to save our property.” 

“Tt will scarcely be worth saving, if in the 
condition represented, and all our funds dissi- 
pated.” 

“Fenwick sighed. There was something in 
that sigh, as it reached the ears of Markland, 
which seemed like a mockery of trouble, He 
raised his glance quickly to the agent’s face, 
and searched it over with the sharp eye of sus- 
picion. Fenwick bore this scrutiny without the 
faltering of a muscle, If he comprehended its 
meaning, his consciousness thereof was in no 
way revealed. 

“The Board will meet here at six o’clock this 
evening,” said he, quietly. “In the meantime, 
you had better digest the information we have, 
and come prepared to aid us with your better 
judgment. The crisis is one that demands calm, 
earnest thought, and decisive action.” 

“T will be here,” replied Markland, rising.— 
Then, with a formal bow, he left the agent’s 


office. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The time, until six o’clock, the meeting hour 
of the Board, was not spent by Mr. Markland 
in solitary thought. He visited during that 
period, three of the principal men interested in 
the business, and gleaned from them their 
views in regard to the late startling intelligence. 
Most of them seemed utterly confounded, and 





-inclined to credit, fully, the report of Lyon’s 


} having failed to pay the last three instalments 
{on the Company’s land, and they denounced 
‘him bitterly. These conferences had the effect 


\of extinguishing all hope in the breast of Mr. 
‘Markland. Even if the half of what he feared 
; were true, he was hopelessly ruined. 
> At the hour of meeting, Markland assembled 
‘with the New York members of the Company, 
}and two from Boston, who had been summoned 
on the day previous by telegraph. The last 
}communications received by Mr. Fenwick were 
‘again read, and the intelligence they brought 
‘discussed with more of passion than judgment. 
‘Some proposed deferring all action until fur- 
} ther news came ; while others were for sending 
}out an agent, with full powers, immediately. 
To this latter view, the majority inclined. “If 
it be true,” suggested Markland, “that the 
Government has threatened to seize upon 
our property if the three instalments were not 
‘paid on the first of the present month, every- 
} thing may now be in its hands.” 

“Lyon would hardly let it come to that,” said 
‘another. “He has, in his possession, the means 
of preventing such a catastrophe, by paying 

over one of the instalments, and thus gaining 
time.” 

“Time for what?’ was asked, “If he mean 
‘to enrich himself at our expense, he can do it 
‘best now. He is too shrewd not to understand 
‘that if a question of his integrity arises, his 
| further power to reach our funds is gone.” 

; “But he does not know that we have infor- 
mation of the unpaid instalments.” 

“ And that information may come from one 
who has an interest in ruining him,” said 
another. 

“You may think so, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
}Fenwick, coolly—‘“but, I will stake my life 
be the unwavering faith of my correspondent 
{in all he alleges. Moreover, he is not the man 
{to make a communication of such serious im- 
| port, lightly. He knows the facts, or he would 
;not affirm them. My advice is, to send out an 
‘agent immediately.” 

“For what purpose?” was inquired. 

“To ascertain the true position of affairs ; 
{and if our property has really been seized by 

the Government, to take steps for its 
i release.” 
“More funds will be required,” said one of 
‘the Company. 

“We cannot, of course, send out an agent 
;empty handed,” was replied._ 

: “Depletion must stop, so far as I am 
sconcerned,” was the firm response of one 
jindividual. “I will throw no more good 
smoney after bad. If you send out an agent, 
‘gentlemen, don’t call on me to bear a part of 
the expense.” 

; “You are not, surely, prepared to abandon 
‘everything at this point,” said another. 

’ “Tam prepared to wait for further news, 
} before I let one more dollar leave my pocket ; 
‘and I will wait,” was answered. 


no two had arrived at the same conclusion as; “And so will I,” added another. 
to what was best to be done. Nearly all were! Two parties were gradually formed; one in 
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favor of sending out an agent, forthwith, and > 
the other decided in their purpose not to risk 
another dollar, until more certain information 
was received. This was the aspect of affairs } 
when the Board adjourned to meet again on the ; 
next evening. 
The result of this conference tended in no} 
degree to calm the fears of Mr. Markland. How 
gladly would he now give up all interest in the 
splendid enterprise which had so captivated . 
his imagination, if he could do so at the ex-| 
pense of one half of his fortune. 
“If I could save only a small part of the: 
wreck,” he said to himself,as he paced the 
floor of his room at the hotel. It was far past; 
the hour of midnight, but no sleep weighed | 
upon his eyelids. “Even sufficient,” he added, | 
in a sad voice,“to keep in possession our} 
beautiful home. As for myself, I can go back 
into busy life again. Iam yet in the prime of} 
manhood, and can tread safely and successfully 
the old, and yet unforgotten ways to prosperity. ; 
Toil will be nothing to me, so the home-nest} 
remain undisturbed, and my beloved ones | 
suffer not through my blindness and folly.” 
A new thought came into his mind. His | 
investments in the enterprise, now in such} 
jeopardy, reached the sum of nearly one} 
hundred thousand dollars. The greater part of 
this had been actually paid in. His notes and } 
endorsements made up the balance, ; 
“T will sell out for twenty five cents in the 
dollar,” said he. ; 
There was a feeble ray of light in his mind, 
as the thought of selling out his entire interest ; 
in the business, at a most desperate sacrifice, 
grew more and more distinct. One or two 
members of the Board of Direction, had, during 
the evening's discussion, expressed strong} 
doubts as to the truth of the charge brought} 
against Mr. Lyon. The flooding of the shaft, } 
was not, they thought, unlikely; and it might} 
seriously delay operations. But, they were un- 
willing to believe Affairs to be in the hopeless | 
condition some were disposed to think. Here } 
was a straw at which the drowning man caught. : 
He would call upon one of these individuals in | 
the morning, and offer his whole interest at a 
tempting reduction. Relieved at this thought, 
Mr. Markland could retire for the night; and } 
he even slept soundly. On awaking in the} 
morning, the conclusions of the previous night 
was reviewed. There were 
regrets at the thought of giving up, by a single } 
act, three fourths of his whole fortune; but, 
like the mariner, whose ship was sinking, there 
was no time to hesitate on the question of} 
sacrificing the rich cargo. 
“Yes—yes—” he said within himself—“[ 
Will be content with certainty. Suspense like 
the present is not to be endured.” ; 
And so he made preparations to call upon a? 
certain broker in Wall street, who had expressed 
most confidence in Lyon, and offer to sell him 
out his whole interest. He had taken breakfast, 
and was about leaving the hotel, when in pass- 
ing the reading room, it occurred to him to 
glance over the morning papers. Sohe stepped 
in for that purpose. } 


‘startled him. 





Almost the first thing that arrested his 
attention, was.the announcement of an arrival, 
and news from Central America. “ Brrstinc 
or A Maeyiricent Bosste—Fuicut or a Dr- 
FAULTING AGEnT!”—were the next words that 
He read on: 

“ The Government of has seized upon 
all that immense tract of land, reported to be 
so rich in mineral wealth, which was granted 
some two years ago to the Company. A 
confidential agent of this company, to whom, it 


is reported, immense sums of money were en- 


trusted, and who failed to pay over the amounts 
due on the purchase, has disappeared, and it is 
thought, passed over to the Pacific. He is be- 
lieved to have defrauded the Company out of 
nearly half a million of dollars.” 

“ So dies a splendid scheme,” was the editorial 
remarks in the New York paper. “Certain parties 
in this city are largely interested in the Company, 
and have made investments of several hundred 
thousand dollars. More than one of these, it is 
thought, will be ruined by the catastrophe.— 
Another lesson to the too eager, and over cre- 


{dulous money-seeker. They will not receive a 


very large share of public sympathy.” 

Mr. Markland read to the end, and then stag- 
gered back into a chair, where he remained for 
many minutes, before he had the will or strength 
to rise. He then went forth hastily, and re- 


} paired to the office of Mr. Fenwick. Several 


members of the company, who had seen the an- 
nouncement in the morning papers, were there, 
some pale with consternation, and some strongly 
excited. The agent had not yet arrived. The 
clerk in the office could answer no questions 
satisfactorily. He had not seen Mr. Fenwick 
since the evening previous. 

“ Have his letters yet arrived ?” was inquired 
by one. 

“ He always takes them from the post-office 
himself,” answered the clerk. 

“ What is his usual hour for coming to his 
office in the morning ?” 

“He is generally here by this time—often 
much earlier.” 

These interrogations, addressed to the clerk 
by one of those present, excited doubts and, 
questions in the minds of others. 

“Tt is rather singular that he should be ab- 
sent at this particular time,” said Markland, 
giving indirect expression to his own intruding 


some natural ‘suspicions. 


“Tt is very singular,” said another. “ He is 
the medium of information from the theatre of 
our operations, and, above all things, should not 
be out of the way now.” 

“ Where does he live ?” was inquired of the 
clerk. 

“ At No. —, Fourteenth street.” 

“ Will you get into a stage and ride up there ?” 

“If you desire it, gentlemen,” replied the 
young man ; “though it is hardly probable that 
I will find him there at this hour. If you wait 
a little while longer, he will no doubt be in.” 

The door opened, and two more of the parties 
interested in this bursting bubble, arrived, 

“ Where is Fenwick ?”’ was eagerly asked. 

“Not to be found,” answered one, abruptly, 
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and with a broader meaning in his tones than; All was too true. The brilliant bubble had 
any words had yet expressed. ‘indeed burst, and not the shadow of a substance 

“He hasn't disappeared, also !” ‘remained. When satisfied of this, beyond all 

Fearful eyes looked into blank faces at this doubt, Markland, on whose mind suffering had 
exclamation. produced a temporary stupor, sought his room 

“Gentlemen,” said the clerk, with considera: | at the hotel, and remained there for several 
ble firmness of manner, “ language like this (days, so hopeless, weak, and undecided, that 
must not be used here. It impeaches the cha-}he seemed almost on the verge of mental imbe- 
racter of a man whose life has thus far been ‘cility. How could he return home, and com- 
above reproach. Whatever is said here, remem- | municate the dreadful intelligence to his fami- 
ber, is said in his ears, and he will soon be{ly? How could he say to them, that, for his 
among you to make his own response.” transgressions, they must go forth from their 

The manner in which this was uttered, re-} beautiful Eden ? 
pressed, for a time, further remarks reflecting; “No—no!” he exclaimed, wringing his hands 
on the integrity of the agent. But, after the}in anguish. “I can never tell them this! I 
lapse of nearly an hour, his continued absence | can never look into their faces ! Never! never!” 
was again referred to, and in more decided lan-; The moment had come, and the tempter was 
guage than before. at his ear. There was, first, the remote sug- 

“ Will you do us one favor ?” said Mr. Mark- gestion of self-banishment in some distant land, 
land, on whose mind suspense was sitting like ' where the rebuking presence of his injured fa- 
anightmare. He spoke to the clerk, who, by ;mily could never haunt him. But he felt that 
this time, was himself growing restless. ‘a life in this world, apart from them, would be 

“ Any thing you desire, if it is in my power,” | worse thaa death. 
was answered. “Tam mocked! I am cursed !” he exclaimed, 

“Will you go down to the post-office, and in-; bitterly. 
quire if Mr. Fenwick has received his letters this} The tempter was stealthily doing his work. 
morning ?” “Oh! what a vain struggle is this life! What 

“ Certainly I will.” And the clerk went on a fitful fever! Would that it were over, and I 
the errand without a moment’s delay. ‘at rest!” 

“Mr. Fenwick received his letters over two} The tempter was leading his thoughts at will. 
hours ago,” said the young man, on his return.; “ How can I meet my wronged family ? How 
He looked disappointed and perplexed. ‘can I look my friends in the face. I shall be 

“ And you know nothing of him ?” was said. }to the world only a thing of pity or reproach. 

“ Nothing, gentlemen, I do assure you. His} CanI bear this ? No—no—I cannot—I cannot !” 
absence is to me altogether inexplicable. ” } Magnified by the tempter, the consequence 

“ Where’s Fenwick,” was now asked in an: ‘looked appalling. He felt that he had not 
imperative voice, by a new comer. ‘strength to meet it—that all of manhood would 

“Not been seen this morning,” replied Mark- | be crushed out of him. 
land. ; “What then?” He spoke the words almost 

“ Another act in this tragedy! Gone, I sup- ‘aloud, and held his breath, as if for answer. 
pose, to join his accomplice on the Pacific coast,} “A moment, and all will be over!” 
and share his plunder,” said the man, passion: It was the voice of the tempter. 
ately. Markland buried his face in his hands, and 

“ You are using very strong language, sir!” '|sat for a long time as motionless as if sleep had 
suggested one, {obscured his senses; and all that time a fearful 

“Not stronger than the case justifies. For{debate was going on in his mind. At last he 
my own assurance, I sent out a secret agent, ‘arose up, changed in feeling as well as in aspect. 
and I have my first letter from him this morn-; His resolution was taken, and a deep, almost 
ing. He arrived just in time to see our splen-} leaden calmness pervaded his spirit. He had 
did schemes dissolve in smoke. Lyon is a} resolved on self-destruction ! 
swindler, Fenwick an accomplice, and we a par-} With a strange coolness, the self-doomed 
cel of easy fools. The published intelligence} man now proceeded to select the agent of death. 
we have to-day, is no darker than the truth.—)} He procured a work on poisons, and studied the 
The bubble burst by the unexpected seizure of effects of different substances, choosing, finally, 
our lands, implements, and improvements, by’ that which did the fatal work most quickly, 
the Government. It contained nothing\and with the slightest pain. This substance 
but air. Fenwick and Lyon had just played ; was then procured. But he could not turn for- 
one of their reserved cards—it had something ever from those nearest and dearest, without 
to do with the flooding of a shaft, which would }a parting word. 
delay results, and require more capital—when ’ The day had run almost to a close in these 
the impatient grantors of the land foreclosed } fearful struggles and fatal preparations ; and the 
everything. From the hour this catastrophe {twilight was falling, when, exhausted and in 
became certain, Lyon was no more seen. He’ tears, the wretched man folded, with trembling 
was fully prepared for the emergency.” ‘his d a letter he had penned to his wife— 

In confirmation of this, letters giving the {This done, he threw himself, weak as a child, 


minutest particulars were shown, thus corrobo- } ; upon the bed, and, ere conscious that sleep was 


rating the worst, and extinguishing the feeblest ‘stealing upon him, fell off into slumber. 
rays ofhope. ; Sleep! It is the great restorer.. For a brief 
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season, the order of life is changed, and the in-‘A feeble light came in through the window 
voluntary powers of the mind bear rule, in place panes above the door, and made things dimly 
of the voluntary. The actual, with all its pains ‘visible. He moved about, for a time, with an 
and pleasures, is for the time annihilated. The / uncertain air, and then rung for alight. The 
pressure of thought, and the fever of emotion } first object that met his eyes, when the servant 
are both removed, and the over-taxed spirit is ; brought in a lamp, was a small, unopened pack- 
‘age, lying on the table. He knew its contents. 


at rest. Into his most loving guardianship, the 


great Creator of man, who gave him reason and } 
volition, and the freedom to guide himself, takes 
his creature, and, while the image of death is: 


What a strong shudder ran through his frame ! 


Seizing it, the instant the attendant left the 


room, he flang it through the open window.— 


upon him, gathers about him the Everlasting; Then, sinking on his knees, he thanked God 
Arms. He suspends, for a time, the diseased ; fervently for a timely deliverance. 
voluntary life, that he may, through the invo-{ The fierce struggle with pride was now over. 
luntary, restore a degree of health, and put the ; Weak, humbled, and softened in feeling almost 
creature he has formed for happiness, in a new; to tears, Markland sat alone, through the re- 
condition of mental and moral freedom. {mainder of that evening, with his thoughts 
Blessed sleep! Who has not felt and acknow- / reaching forward into the future, and seeking 
ledged thy sweet influences? Who has not/to discover the paths in which his feet must 
wondered at thy power in the tranquil waking,} walk. For himself he cared not now. Ah! if 
after a night that closed around the spirit in} the cherished ones could be saved from the con- 
what seemed the darkness of coming despair! { sequences of his folly. If he alone were destined 
Markland slept; aud in his sleep, guided by }to move in roughand thorny ways! But there 
angels, there came to him the spirits of his wife} was for them no escape. The paths in which 
and children, clothed in the beauty of innocence. {he moved, they must move. The cup he had 
How lovingly they gathered around him ; how | made bitter for himself, would be bitter for 
sweet were their words in his ears; how ex- }them also. 
quisite the thrill awakened by each tender kiss. Wretched man! Into what a great deep of 
Now he was with them in their luxurious home ; ; misery had he plunged himself. 
and now they were wandering, in charmed } 
intercourse, amid its beautiful surroundings. CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Change after change went on; new scenes and} It was near the close of the fifth day since 
new characters appeared, and yet the life seem-;{Mr. Markland left his home to commence a long 
ed orderly and natural. Suddenly there came {journey southward; and yet, no word had come 
a warning of danger. The sky grew fearfully; back from him. He had promised to write 


dark ; fierce lightning burned through the air,}from Baltimore, and from other points on his 


and the giant tempest swept down upon the ‘route, and sufficient time had elapsed for at 
earth with resistless fury. Next a flood was least two letters to arrive. A servant, who had 
upon them. And now he was seized with the ; been sent to the city post office, had returned, 
instinct of self-preservation, and in a moment} without bringing any word from the absent one; 
had deserted his helpless family, and was flee-}and Mrs. Markland, with Fanny by her side, 
ing, alone, to a place of safety. From thence } was sitting near a closed window, sad and silent. 
he saw wife and children borne off by the rush} Just one year has passed, since their intro- 
of waters, their white, imploring faces turned to {duction to the reader. But what a change one 
him, and their hands stretched out for succor. } year has wrought. The heart’s bright sunshine 
Then all his love returned—self was forgotten—‘! rested then on every object. Woodbine Lodge 
he would have died to save them. But it was} was then a paradise. Now, there is scarcely a 
too late! Even while he looked, they were en-‘ ray of this warm sunshine. Yet, there had been 
gulphed and lost. {no bereavement—no affliction. Nothing that 
_ From such a dream, Markland was awakened | we refer to a mysterious Providence. No,—but 
into conscious life. The shadowy twilight had} the tempter was admitted. He came with spe- 
been succeeded by darkness. He started up, } cious words, and deceiving pretences. He veiled 
confused and affrighted. Some moments passed ;the present good, and magnified the worth of 
before his bewildered thoughts were able to}things possessing no power to satisfy the heart. 
comprehend his real position; and when he{Too surely has he succeeded in the accom- 
did so, he fell baek, with a groan, horror-strick- ; plishment of his evil work. 
en, upon the bed; the white faces andimplor-: At the time of the reader’s introduction to 
ing hands of his wife and children were still } Woodbine Lodge, a bright day was going down 
vividly before him. ‘in beauty; and there was not a pulse in nature 
“ Poor, weak, coward heart!” he at last mur-}that did not beat in unison with the hearts 
mured to himself. “An evil spirit was thy’ of its happy denizens. A summer day was 
counsellor. I knew not that so mean and base! again drawing to its close, but sobbing itsel 
& purpose could find admittance there. What!' away in tears. And they were in tears also, 
Beggar and disgrace my wife and children, and } whose spirits, but a single year gone by, reflected 
then, like a skulking coward, leave them to ‘only the light and beauty of nature. 
bear the evil I had not the courage to face!; By the window sat the mother and daughter, 
Edward Markland! Can this, indeed, be true ‘ with oppressed hearts, looking out upon the 
of thee ¢” ‘leaden sky, and the misty gusts that swept 
Aud the excited man sprang upfrom the bed. | across the gloomy landscape. Sad and silent, 
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we have said, they were. Now and then they | ‘happy she was for the moment. But she was 
gazed into each other’s faces, and the lips qui-; aroused by the exclamation of Fanny: 

vered as if words were on them, But each spirit; “Oh, father! How pale you look !” 

held back the fear by which it was burdened— } Mrs. Markland raised herself quickly, and 

and the eyes turned wearily again from the} gazed into her husband's face. What a fearful 

open window. change was there! He was pale and haggard ; 

At last, Fanny’s heavy heart could bear, in} and in his blood-shot eyes she read a volume 
silence, the pressure no longer, Hiding her‘ of wretchedness. 
face in her mother’s lap, she sobbed out vio-} “Oh, Edward! what has happened?” she 
lently. Repressing her own struggling emotions, | asked, eagerly, and tenderly. 

Mrs. Markland spoke soothing, hopeful words;; “ More than I dare tell you!” he replied, in 
and even while she sought to strengthen her} a voice full of despair. 
daughter's heart, her own took courage. “ Perhaps I can divine the worst.” 

“My dear child,” she said, ina voice made}; Markland had turned his face partly away, 
even by depressing its tone, “ ‘do you not remem- {that he might conceal its expression. But the 
ber that beautiful thought expressed by Mrs. ; | unexpected tone in which this sentence was 
Willet yesterday? ‘Death,’ said she, ‘ sig- } uttered, caused him to look back quickly. There 
nifies life ; for in every death, there is resurrec-} was no foreboding fear in the countenance of 
tion into a higher and purer life. This is as; his wife. She had spoken firmly—almost cheer- 
true,’ she remarked, ‘of our affections, which are } fully. 
but activities of the life, as of the natural life; “The worst? Dear Agnes!” he said, with deep 
itself.” anguish in his voice. “It has not entered into 

The sobs of the unhappy girl died away. } your imagination to conceive the worst !” 

Her mother continued, in a low, earnest voice,} “ All is lost!” she answered, calmly. 
speaking to her own heart, as well as to that of} |“ All,” he replied, “but honor, and a heart 
her child, for it, too, needed strength and com-} vet brave enough, and strong enough, to battle 
fort. with the world for the sake of its beloved ones.’ 

“ How often have we been*told, in our Sab-} Mrs. Markland hid her face on the breast of 
bath instructions, that natural affections cannot ; her husband, and stood, for some minutes silent. 
be taken to heaven; that they must die, in} Fanny approached her father, and laid her head 
order that spiritual affections may be born.” ‘against him. 

Fanny raised herself up, and said, with slight } “ All this does not appal me,” said Mrs. Mark- 
warmth of manner— land, and she looked up and smiled faintly 

“Is not my love for you a natural affection ‘through tears that could not be repressed. 
for my natural mother? And must that die} “Oh, Agnes! Agnes! can you bear the thought 
before I can enter heaven ?” \ of being driven out from this Eden ?” 

“May it not be changed into a love of what} “Its beauty has already faded,” was the 
is cood in your mother, instead of remaining } quiet answer. “If it is ours no longer, we must 
only a love of her person ?” {seek another home. And home, you know, 

“Dear mother!” almost sobbed again the }dear Edward, is where the heart is, and the loved 
unhappy child,—clasping eagerly the neck of ‘ones dwell.” 
her parent,—“ it is such a love now! Oh! if} But, not so calmly could Fanny bear this 
I were as good, and patient, and self-denying ) announcement. She had tried hard, for her 
as you are!” father’s sake, to repress her feelings; but now 

“ All our natural affections,” resumed Mrs.}they gave way into hysterical weeping. Far 
Markland, after a few moments were given to! beyond his words her thoughts leaped, and 
self-control—# have simple regard to ourselves ; } already bitter self-reproaches had begun. Had 
and their indulgence never brings the promised {she at once informed him of Mr. Lyon’s return, 
happiness. This is why a wise and good Crea- {singular interview, and injunction of secrecy, 
tor permits our natural desires to be so often jall these appalling consequences might have 
thwarted. In this, there is mercy, and not}beensaved. In an instant this flashed upon her 
unkindness; for the fruition of these desires} mind, and the conviction overwhelmed her. 
would often ‘be most exquisite misery.” “My poor child,” said Mr. Markland, sadly, 

“Hark!” exclaimed Fanny, starting up, at/yet with great tenderness,—‘ would to heaven 
this moment, and leaning close to the window. jf could save you from the evil that lies before 
The sound that had fallen upon her ear, had}us! Butlam powerless in the hands of a stern 


also reached the ears of the mother. pooh, fat 


“Oh! it’s father!” fell almost wildly from; “Oh, father!” sobbed the weeping girl—“if I 
the daughter’s lips, and she sprang out into the: could bear this change alone, I would be happy.” 
hall, and forth to meet him in the drenching | “Let us all bear it cheerfully, together,” said 
rain. Mrs. Markland could not rise, but sat}Mrs. Markland, in a quiet voice, and with 
nerveless, until the husband entered the room. ; restored calmancas of spirit. “ Heaven, as Mrs. 

“ Oh, Edward ! Edward !” she then exclaimed, } Willet says, with so much truth, is not without, 
rising, "and staggering forward to meet him.{ but within us. The elements of happiness lie 
“Thank our kind Father in heaven that you} not in external, but in internal things. I do 
are with us again!” And her head sunk upon; not think, Edward, even with all we had of 
his bosom, and she felt his embracing arms; good in possession, you have been happy for 
drawn tightly around her, How exquisitely the past year. The unsatisfied spirit turned 








itself away from all that was beautiful in na- 
ture—from all it had sought for as the means 
of contentment, and sighed for new possessions. 
And these would, also, have lost their charms, , 
had you gained them; and your restless heart 
still sighed after an ideal good. It may be— 
nay, it must be—in mercy, that our heavenly 
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kened from a partial stupor, gradually declined 
into her former state. She moved about more 
like an automaton than a living figure; enter- 
ing into all the duties and activities appertain- 
ing to the approaching change, yet seeming 
entirely indiflerent to all external things. She 
was living and suffering in the inner world, 


more than in the outer. With the crushing 
us. The night that approaches will prove, I; out of a wild, absorbing love, had died all inter- 
doubt not, the winter night in which much } est in life. She was in the external world, but 
bread will grow. ;so far as any interest in passing events was 

“Comforter!” He spoke the word with emo-} concerned, not of it. Sad young heart. A 
tion. } most cruel experience was thine! 

“And should I not be?” was the almost} When the disastrous intelligence was made 
cheerful answer. “Those who cannot help, ; known to Aunt Grace, that rather peculiar and 
should at least speak words of comfort.” ‘excitable personage, did not fail to say that it 

“Words! They are more than words that} was nothing more than she hadexpected. That 
you have spoken. They have in them a sub-} she had seen the storm coming, long and long 
stance and a life. But, Fanny, dear child!” he} ago,and had long and long ago lifted, without 
said, turning to his still grieving daughter—} avail, a voice of warning. As for Mr. Lyon, he 
“ your tears distress me. They pain more deeply ; received a double share of execration; ending 
than rebuking sentences. My folly—” i with the oft repeated remark, that she had felt 

“Father!” exclaimed Fanny—* it is I—not} his shadow when he first came among them, 
you—that must bear reproach. A word might} and that she knew he must be a bad man. 
have saved all. Weak, erring child that I was! } The ebullition subsided, in due time, and then 
Oh! that fatal secret, which almost crushed my ; the really good-hearted spinster gave her whole 
heart with its burden! Why did I not listen; thought and active energy to the new work 
to the voice of conscience and duty ?” ‘that was before them. 

“ Let the dead past rest,” said Mr. Markland. ; After the fierce conflict endured by Mr. Mark- 


Father permitted this natural evil to fal’ apon 


“ Your error was light, in comparison with mine. ! land, ending, well nigh fatally, a calmness of 
Had I guarded the approaches to the plea-{spirit succeeded. With him, the worst was 
sant land, where innocence and peace had their! over; and now, he bowed himself, almost hum- 
dwelling place, the subtle tempter could never} bly, amid the ruins of his shattered fortunes, 
To mourn over the past, but} and with a heavy heart, began to reconstruct a 
‘home, into which his beloved ones might find 


have entered, 
weakens the spirit.” 
But of all that passed between these princi-} shelter. Any time within the preceding five 
pal members of a family, upon whom misfor-; or six years, an intimation on his part that he 
tune had come like a flood, we cannot make a} wished to enter business again, would have 
record. The father’s return soon became known ; opened the most advantageous connexions. It 
to the rest, and the children’s gladness fell, like} was different now. There had been a season 
a sunny veil, over the sterner features of the ‘of overtrading. Large balances in England and 
scene, } France were draining the Atlantic cities of spe 
Scie, and short crops made it impossible for 

CHAPTER XXXV. } western and southern merchants to meet their 

The disaster was complete. Not a single dol-) heavy payments at the east. Money ruled 
lar of all Markland had cast, so blindly, into; high, in consequence ; weak houses were giving 
the whirling vortex, ever came back to him. } way and a general uneasiness was beginning to 
Fenwick disappeared from New York, leaving, prevail. But, even if these causes had not ope- 
behind conclusive evidence ofa dark complicity rated against the prospects of Mr. Markland, 
with the specious Englishman, whose integrity ; his changed circumstances would have been a 
had melted away like snow in the sunshine, sufficient bar to an advantageous business con- 
beneath the fire of a strong temptation. Hono-;nexion. He was no longer a capitalist; and 
rably connected at home, shrewd, intelligent, } the fact that he had recklessly invested his mo- 
and enterprising, he had been chosen as the; ney in what was now pronounced one of the 
executive agent of acompany prepared to make | wildest schemes, was looked upon as conclu- 
large investments in a scheme that promised | sive evidence against his discretion and sound 
large results. He was deputed to bring the) judgment. The trite saying, that the world 
business before a few capitalists on this side of } judges of men by success or failure, was fully 
the Atlantic, and with what success has been) illustrated in his case. Once, he was referred 
seen. His reereancy to the trust ~eposed in} to as the shrewdest of business men; now he 
him, was the ruin of many. twas held up to ambitious young tradesmen 
How shall we describe the scenes that followed, } as a warning wreck, stranded amid the breakers, 
too quickly, the announcement by Mr. Markland; How painfully was Mr. Markland reminded, 
that Woodbine Lodge was no longer to remain in | at almost every turn, of the changed relations 
his possession. No member of the family could! he bore to the world. He had not doubted his 
meet the stern necessity without pain. The | ability to form a good business connexion with 
calmest of all the troubled household was Mrs. } some house of standing, or, with some young 
Markland, Fanny, whom the event had awa- capitalist, ready to place his money against his 
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experience and trade. But in this he was | 
doomed to disappointment. His friends spoke ; 
discouragingly ; and, every where, he met but 
a cold response to his views. Meantime, one } 
creditor of the Company, in New York, who held } 
a matured piece of paper on which Mr. Mark-} 
land’s name was inscribed, commenced a suit ! 
against him. To prevent this creditor getting } 
all that remained of his wasted estate, an as-} 
signment for the benefit of all was made, and } 
preparations at once commenced for removing } 
from Woodbine Lodge. 
A few days after this arrangement, Mr. Wil- 


Markland fervently. His heart was touched by 


this real, but unobtrusive kindness. 

“ When do you purpose leaving here?” next 
inquired Mr. Willet. 

“As early as | can make arrangements for 
removing my family,” was answered. 

“ Where do you think of going ?” 

“ Into the city.” 

“Would you not prefer remaining in this 
pleasant neighborhood: I do not see how my 
mother and sisters are going to give you all up. 
Mrs. Markland has already won her way into 
all their affections, and they have mourned 


let,*whose family had gathered closer around }over your misfortunes as deeply, I believe, as 
their neighbors, the moment the fact of their }if they had been ourown. Pardon the freedom 
misfortune was known, came over to see Mr. {of speech which is only a warm heart-utterance, 





Markland, and have some talk with him about 
his future prospects. A brief conversation, 
which had taken place on the day previous, 
opened the way for him to do so without seem- 
ing to intrude. The impossibility of getting 
into business, at the present time, was admit- 
ted, on both sides, fully. Mr. Willet then said— 

“If the place of salesman in a large jobbing 
house would meet your views, I believe I can 
manage it for you.” 

“T am in no situation,” replied Mr. Markland, 
“to make my own terms with the world. Stand- 
ing at the foot of the ladder, I must accept the 
first means of ascent that offers.” 

“ You will, then, take the place?” 

“ Yes, if the offer is made.” 

“The salary is not as large as I could wish,” 
said Mr. Willet. 

“ How much ?” 

“ Twelve hundred dollars.” 

“Get it for me, Mr. Willet, and I will be 
deeply grateful. That sum will save my chil- 
dren from immediate want.” 

“| wish it were more, for your sake,” replied 
the kind neighbor. “ But I trust it will be the 
beginning of better things. You, will, at least, 
gain a footing fon the first round of the lad 
der.” 

“But the advantage is only in prospect,” 
said Mr. Markland. “The place is not yet mine.” 

“You have the refusal,” was the pleased an- 
swer. “I had you inmy mind when I heard 
of the vacancy, and mentioned your name. The 
principal of the firm said, without a word of 
hesitation, that if you were available, you would 
just suit him.” 

“T shall not soon forget your real kindness,” 
responded Markland, grasping the hand of Mr. 
Willet. “ You have proved, indeed, though an 
acquaintance of recent date, a true friend. Ah, 
sir! my heart had begun to despond. So many 
cold looks, changed tones, and discouraging 
words,—I was not prepared for them. When 
a man is no longer able to stand alone, how few 
there are to reach out an arm to give him sup- 

rt.” 

a It is the way of the world,” replied Mr. 
Willet, “and if we give it credit for more vir- 
tue than it possesses, a sad disappointment 
awaits us. But there are higher and better 
prineiples of action than such as govern the 
world. They bring a higher and better reward.” 
“ May the better reward be yours,” said Mr. ; 














when I say, that there is a beauty in the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Markland, that has charmed us 
all ; and we cannot think of losing her society. 
Walker told me to-day, that his wife was dis- 
satisfied with a country life, and that he was 
going to sell his pleasant cottage. I offered him 
his price, and the title deeds will be executed 
to-morrow. Will you do me the favor to be- 
come my tenant’ The rent is two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

Mr. Willet spoke very earnestly. It was 
some momerits before there was any reply. 


‘Then Mr. Markland raised his eyes from the 


floor, and said, in a low voice, that slightly 
trembled— 

“T saw a house advertised for rent in the 
city, to-day, which I thought would suit us. It 
was small, and the rent three hundred dollars. 
On learning the owner’s name, I found that he 
was an old business friend, with whom I had 
been quite intimate, and so called upon him. 
His reception of me was not over cordial. When 
I mentioned my errand, he hesitated in his re- 
plies, and finally hinted something about secu- 
rity forthe rent. I left him without a word. To 
have replied without an exposure of unmanly 
weakness, would have been impossible. Keenly, 
since my misfortunes, have I felt the change in 
my relations to the world; but nothing has 
wounded me so sharply as this! Mr. Willet! 
your generous interest in my welfare touches 
my heart! Let me talk with my family on the 
subject. I doubt not that we will accept your 
offer thankfully.” t 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ) 


HOUSEHOLD RITES. 
Thou’rt welcome, honest stranger, 
Here in our land to stay ; 
Throw off thy dusty mantle, 
And put thy staff away. 
Thou’rt weleome to our table, 
And take the highest chair, 
For thou the lonely wanderer 
Shall all our comforts share. 
Perhaps unjust oppression 
Has sent thee from thy land ; 
But here's a heart's confession, 
And here’s a friendly hand. 
But one thing only ask we, 
Respect our pious ways, 
A custom of my fathers, 
Our household's evening praise. 
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IN A PASSION. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


“ Please, sir,’ said Hannah, our chamber-} “It isn’t gentlemanly to be forever annoying 
maid, speaking in a hesitating manner, as if) neighbors, and coveting their property,” retort- 
she knew the communication about to be made }ed uncle Abel, a little sharply. 
would produce a disagreeable impression. ; He was making a feeble effort at self-justifica- 
“ Well, Hannah, what is it?” returned uncle} tion. But it wouldn’t answer. His own con- 
Abel, looking at her over the top of the morn-} science was not satisfied. 
ing paper, which had proved more attractive to; “ Perhaps,” said I, “ Mr. Edwards’ paper fail- 
him than the cup of coffee which he had only} ed to reach him.” 
tasted, and then left to cool on the table beside; “I got mine,” was answered. 
him. The expression of the good man’s coun-} “ He may not take the same one.” 
tenance showed that he was prepared for some-; “It’s no use to argue the matter, Kate, and 
thing disagreeable. } try to place me in the wrong,” said the old gen- 
“ Mr. Edwards’ girl is at the door, sir.” {tleman, watming up. “There’s nothing to jus- 
“Well, what does Mr. Edwards’ girl want} tify his conduct.” 
now ?” Well, uncle Abel’s breakfast was spoiled for 
The Edwards family were inveterate borrow-}that morning. He laid down the paper, tasted 
ers, and my uncle was beginning to lose all pa-} the cold coffee, and then pushed the cup away. 
tience with them. } “ Your coffee is cold,” said 1. “ Let me pour 
“She says, will you please—” The chamber-{ out another cup.” 
maid hesitated. } “No, I don’t want any more,” he answered, 
“Lend what? It’s lend, of course!” } getting up and leaving the table. 
The old gentleman’s face was crimsoning. | What a troublesome thing a quick temper is ; 
“T’'ll say you’re using it,” replied Hannah, in} and the more so, if it leads to hasty speech.~ 
as soothing a tone as she could venture to as-| Some of the best-hearted people, naturally, are 
sume. }quick tempered. They suffer, of course, greatly 
“No you needn't !” angrily replied my uncle. ; from their infirmity, but never seem to gain 
“T don’t want you to put words into my mouth. | much power over it. Of this class is my excel- 
Tell the girl to tell Mr. Edwards, that if he wants) lent uncle, to whose affectionate care 1 am in- 
to read the morning paper, he can subscribe for | debted for a pleasant home. 

b it, as I do.” I noticed that he did not leave the house 

Hannah looked doubtingly at the excited old! quite as early as usual, and that, as he walked, 
gentleman. She did not wish to be the bearer} uneasily, the parlor floor, he now and then bent 
of such a message. | listeningly an ear towards the street. In truth, 

“D’ye hear?” said uncle Abel, in an impera-| he was waiting until he was certain that Mr. 
tive voice. a , Edwards had left home, so as to run no risk of 

Hannah turned and left the room. meeting him. 

“Too bad! Outrageous! The family is a{ My uncle was, in fact, heartily ashamed of 
nuisance !” ejaculated uncle Abel, in an unusu- his little outbreak of temper, and he felt that 
ally excited manner. “I'll stop taking the pa-} he must appear very badly in the eyes of his 
per, if Iam to be annoyed in this way.” Andhe/neighbor. It was not an unusual thing for them 
fluttered the crackling sheet as he threw his} to meet during the day, and to pass a friendly 
hands about him. }greeting. How could my uncle look Mr. Ed- 

I could with¢ difficulty repress a smile, as I} wards in the face, after what had happened ‘— 
looked at the redily kind-hearted old man, in} And, on the other hand, how would Mr. Edwards 
his temporary excitement. treat him, should their paths cross each other 

“Is it well to be angry ?” I said, the moment } during the day? 

I saw that I could speak to his reason. Poor old gentleman! He was sorely troubled 

“No, it is not well, Kate,” he answered, in a} in consequence of his hasty speech. 
subdued voice. “It is not well. AndIam old} The day, as he had feared, proved one of se- 
enough to know better.” ‘rious annoyance. Once he saw Mr. Edwards, 

“That was a very rough message you sent to; half a block in advance, and coming towards 
& neighbor.” ‘him. A friendly corner was at hand, and a 

. What did I say ?” The old gentleman look- } short turn enabled him to escape the unwelcome 
ed a little frightened. contact. Again, on entering a store, he saw Mr. 

“Why, you told Hannah to tell the girl to! Edwards talking with the proprietor. The for- 
tell Mr. Edwards, that if he wanted to read the! mer did not observe him, and he quietly with- 
morning paper, to subscribe for it, as you did.” } drew, feeling something like guilt in his heart. 

Uncle Abel sighed, and looked down upon 'Once he met Mr. Edwards faceto face. The lat- 
the floor, with a fixed, absent gaze. His spirit ter bowed, with his usual politeness, as if no- 
was troubled. ‘thing had happened; and this was to uncle 

“Mr. Edwards appears to be a very gentle-; Abel a most cutting rebuke. He would have 
manly person,” said I. }felt better if Mr. Edwards had met him coldly, 
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or with disdain. The fourth ail last time that: “ Alas !” thought I, “how much of suffering 
he came in contact with his neighbor, was late'| we draw down upon our own hearts. These 
in the afternoon, when he was within a few) quick tempers and hasty words, how, like little 
paces of his own house. Mr. Edwards overtook | foxes, do they spoil our tender grapes.” 
him, and, offering his hand, remarked cheerful-)  “ Hannah,” said I, as we sat at the tea-table 
ly on the state of the weather, and the news of}—uncle Abel had spread the butter on both 
the day. As they were parting at our door, | sides of his bread, played with his spoon, done, 
Mr. Edwards drew from his pocket a newspaper, | in fact, almost anything but eat his supper— 
and said, as he handed it to my uncle, “I re-'“ what message did you send to Mr. Edwards 
ceived a late copy of the London Times, to-day. | this morning ?” 
It contains an article on the United States, which! Uncle Abel started ; Hannah grew crimson in 
I am sure will interest you.” ‘ the face, and stammered forth something that 
“Thank you! Thank you!” stammered uncle} neither of us could make out. 
Abel, pushing back the paper—* But don’t let} “ What was it, Hannah?” said I. 
me deprive you of the pleasure of reading it.” ; “I—I—I told the girl th-that I would send 
“Time enough for me,” replied Mr. Edwards. ; Mr. Edwards the paper in a few minutes.” 
“Time enough for me; I will enjoyitthe more} “ You did!” said uncle Abel, in a tone of sur- 
from knowing that its perusal has given you) prise. 
pleasure. So take it—take it—and you can; “ Ye—yes, sir.” 
send it in at any time. Good ae? { And why did you say that?” 
And Mr. Edwards passed on, leaving the} “ Be-because, sir, I thought that was what 
Times with uncle Abel. : you would say on reflection.” 
Now, this was too pointed, and my uncle felt} “ And did you send the paper in f” 
it keenly. He came in looking hurt and de-; “ Yes, sir, when you was through with it. I 
pressed, and laid the paper quietly down. I; hgpe I haven’t done very wrong.” 
happened to be standing at the parlor window,; “No, Hannah,” saidthe dear old man, getting 
and so heard what passed between the two | up, and assuming almost a respectful air to- 
gentlemen. My uncle’s state of mind, was, there-} wards the girl, “ you did very right, and I thank 
fore, no mystery to me. ; you for your kind diseretion.” 
“ Pretty severely punished,” thought I. It’ Hannah, relieved in heart, turned away, and 
was all in vain that I tried to win his thoughts glided from the room. 
from unpleasant reflections ; he answered me} Uncle Abel was restored to himself. And I 
only in monosyllables. Even his favorite airs; think what he suffered through that day, has 
on the piano failed to restore a cheerful shade‘ helped him to a little self-control. 
to his spirits, , 
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DEATH AND BURIAL OF JACOB. 


BY ELIAN GRAY, 


The Patriarch slumbered. Not the sleep that shuts { Dallied with those thin, scattered tresses. Oh! 
The rosy lids of infant eyes, and brings } How much of grace and true nobility 
About his cradle hosts of silv ery wings, : Still oe the Patriarch’s brow! Proud men were 
Fresh from the upper realms. Pallid he lay ; wed, 
Upon the couch tel death had smitten him. As, eitering there, they saw the old man dead, 
The marble floor was covered with soft mats, ‘And Joseph weeping. 
Whose tufted beauty made the watcher’s step ; 
So noiseless, that the sightless might have deemed ; He had earnestly 
The lofty hall deserted. From the groves ‘ Entreated that the tomb where Abram slept 
Of shadowy palm trees, on the stirring air, ’ Might be his own; he would not lie within 
Came the refreshing perfume ; and the chant i The sculptured temples of a heathen race. 
Of orient songsters fell on Joseph's ear } So when the days of mourning passed, they went, 
Without its olden sweetness. And o’er all— ; Horsemen and chariots, slow and solemnly, 
Filling that eastern room, ar’ touching each Toward the land of Canaan. Egypt’s sun 
Of the white columns with a golden tinge— ' Glanced on bright spears, and lofty, warlike forms. 
Shone the arisen sun. } The evening star saw the same company, 
‘ With a sad, funeral step, still pressing on. 

Arrows of light 
Pierced the thick curtains’ gloomy folds; and then {’Twas noon. The weary reapers lay within 
Rested upon the noble brow, as if ‘The shade of gathered harvest sheaves, when from 
It were his crown of immortality. } The threshing floor of Atad came a sound 
He had blessed Joseph’s sons, His trembling hands | Of many voices mourning. The tired steeds 
Had rested ’mid their curling locks; his voice, | Stood by the princely chariots, and a crowd 
Broken, yet full of holy trust, had said Of travellers, with soiled robes, betokening 
The words of benediction. Many years Their far-off dwelling place, wept o’er a corpse, 
Had Israel mourned for his lost son, and deemed _—{ Strangely embalmed and shrouded. And a wail, 
He ne’er might see his face; yet he had seen So full of sorrow, came on the fresh breeze. 
His, and his children’s faces. From his lips { The reapers said, “ This is a mourning sad 
The warmth and glow of life had scarcely gone ; } For the Egyptians.” Seven days passed away, 
The voice of prophecy yet lingered there, And then they laid the sleeper with his sires, 
*Mid the sepulchral silence, and the breeze Among Judea’s mountains. 
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ON THE FORMATION 


BY HARLAN 








OF A HERBARIUM. 


D COULTAS, 


(PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, PHILADELPHIA.) 


The plants intended to be preserved, should 
be gathered, if possible, on a dry, sunny day, 
as the preservation of their beauty depends al- 
most entirely on the rapidity with which they 
are dried. They should be collected in a tin 
box, or portfolio, the former being preferable, 
as in it they can be preserved fresh, if necessary, 
for two or three days; it is better, however, if) 
possible, to transfer the specimens to the drying 
papers, at the close of each day’s excursion, as 
they are much more likely to retain their, 
natural appearance and color. 

The box in which the specimens when 
gathered, are placed, should be about fifteen or 
eighteen inches in length, six inches broad, and 
three inches deep; the lid must open nearly 
through its entire length, and should be secu- 
red by a catch. 

On arriving at home, the plants must be re- 


moved from the box, and a ream of coarse, un- 
sized paper having been procured, they must be 
committed to press in the following manner : 

Take one of the plants, and lay it on a single 
sheet of the paper, taking care to spread it out 
so as to have as little confusion and disarrange- 
ment among its parts as possible. Be careful, 
especially, of those parts on which its generic 
and specific characters are founded. Now place 
over the plant thus spread out, ten or a dozen 
sheets of dry paper, and on the sheet that is 
uppermost, lay down another plant in the same 
way, covering it with another half-quire of dry 
paper; proceed in the same manner with the 
rest of the collection, and having formed a con- 
siderable pile, they must now be introduced 
into the plant press, of which our engraving is 
an excellent representation. 

The plant press consists of two stout maho- 
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gany boards, 6, b, which are clamped at the 
ends to prevent warping. These two boards 
are drawn together by means of a strong cord, 
or what is far better, a piece of catgut which is 
fastened to the edges of the lower board. 
The axle, or roller, c, crossing the upper board, 
is perforated through its entire length, to admit 
the cord, which passes through it. The ends 
of this roller project over the sides, to allow 
room for the coil. The pressure is applied by 
means of a lever inserted into the mortises in 
the middle of the axle c, working like a capstan, 
being retained by means of a ratchet wheel g, 
andastopa. The pressure should be at first 
moderate, so that the plants may gradually } 


yield to its influence without being injured in 
their texture; after an interval of two or three 
hours, it may be increased. 

After the plants have remained in the press 
about half a day, it is necessary to change the 
paper, which becomes damp with the moisture 


absorbed from them. This is done by simply 
placing the single sheets containing the plants, 
without disturbing them, between a fresh sup- 
ply of dry paper, and again putting them into 
the press. The pressure must now be increased, 
and the moist papers spread out to dry. This 
process must be continued until all the moisture 
is extracted from the plants. 

As a general rule, the papers ought to be 
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changed at first twice, and afterwards once | it contains being marked on its back. In this 


a day, the pressure being increased each time. 
Three days will be sufficient in the generality 


’manner, a herbarium may be put upina library 
{form, which will be of immense service as 4 


of cases to dry the plants; such as are succu-; work of reference, and a constant source of en- 


lent require as many weeks, whilst most of the 
grasses are sufficiently dried in two days. 
Some plants in the drying cast their leaves, 
most of the fir tribe do this. If, however, the 
specimens are immersed in boiling water before 
they are introduced into the drying sheets, this 
will be prevented, 

It is by no means necessary that one pile of 
plants should be dried before we commence 
forming another; on the contrary, we may 
have in the press at the same time, plants in 
every stage of desiccation, provided care is 
taken to interpose thin boards between the 
different piles, which precaution will prevent the 
moisture from a fresh collection from affecting 
such as are drier. The spaces a, a, a, a, seen 
in the figure, represent thin, soft boards, placed 
between plants in different degrees of dryness. 

In travelling, when conveniences of this kind 
cannot be obtained, it is necessary to have two 
stout pasteboards about the size of the paper 
in which the specimens are placed, and strong 
cords, or leathern straps In the evening, or at 
the first convenient opportunity, unstrap the 
package, take out the damp sheets, introduce 
between the plants, fresh, dry paper, and strap 
up the package anew. Continue the operation 
until the plants are dry. They should then be 
transferred to fresh paper, tied up loosely, and 
laid by. In this manner, the plants collected 
on a botanical excursion of several days’, or 
even weeks’ duration, may be brought home in 
a very good state of preservation. 

A few words only remain to be said on the 
arrangement and preservation of the specimens 
in the herbarium. To exhibit the specimens to 
advantage, the papers employed should be white, 
or very nearly so, and of a firm textare. The 
best size is 17 inches by 10}. Each species 
should occupy a separate half sheet, and must 
be fastened to the paper with good, strong glue, 
or by gummed slips of paper placed across its 
stem and branches. The latter method, 
although the most tedious, is certainly to be 
preferred to the former, on account of the ease 
with which the specimen may be removed from { 
the sheet, if such a thing is desirable. Each} 
species must have written against it the botani-{ 
cal and common name, its habitat, and the time} 
of gathering. These particulars may be placed: 
at the foot of the sheet. Where a species is! 
presented, the name of the donor must be} 
attached to the label. All the species of the 
same genius must be placed together, and en- 
veloped in one sheet, which must have the} 
name of the genus written in conspicuous, 
characters on the outside. The genera must, 
follow each other in their appropriate place,‘ 
and be enclosed in another envelope bearing’ 
the name of the order. A box having been} 
constructed of plain deal boards, in the form of: 
a book, the several orders may be introduced; 
into the box, and it may then be placed in an} 
upright position, the names of the orders which ; 





: tertainment and instruction. 


HYMNS OF THE FOREST. 


BY MRS. E. A. KINGSBURY. 


Hymns of the forest! Wild notes and free, 
Rising like incense above the trees ; 
Gushing from throats rich in melody, 
Wafted away on the gentle breeze. 
Listen! Again the sweet music fills 
The ambient air of this shady wood; 
Gently it joins with the rippling rills, 
Praising the Father, the Source of good. 


Hymns of the forest! That mellow lay, 
Comes from the blue-bird, herald of spring; 

Robin and finch, on the neighboring spray, 
Hasten their richest tribute to bring. 

The red-bird now adds his low, liquid strain, 
Swelling it into notes clear and high ; 

While the sweet “bob e link” once and again, 
Carols an exquisite melody. 


Now the full chorus from tree top tall, 
And low, dewy bush, ascends on high ; 
While the green locust, with quick, shrill call, 
Joins with the woodpecker, drumming nigh. 
The song of the sky-lark, floating down, 
As from a seraph, silvery and sweet, 
Meets the low chirp of the grass-hopper brown, 
Starting away from beneath the feet. 


Hymns of the forest! While they ascend, 
Author of beauty, and love, to Thee, 
Here is the place, with full hearts to bend, 
To Him who created the bird and the tree. 
Ever art Thou within and around 
Us, thy dear children. Thy robe of light, 
Gathered within its infinite bound, 
The insect small, and archangel bright. 


~—— 


NOTHING LOST. 
Nothing is lost—the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer's thunder shower; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
fountains far away. 


Nothing is lost—the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne, or breezes flown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ‘tis sown and grown. 
The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To Memory’s after-hour. 


So with our words: or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 
They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on—but perish not. 
So with our deeds: for good or ill, 
They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will, 
To make them rife with good! 
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INTEREA;—-A BALLAD OF LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


BY RALPH CHARRETON, 


“And God said, ‘ Let there be Light.'" 








Every moment longing, seeking for a short relief from , And her jetty hair in ringlets floating ’round their 
in— } silken band— 
Pain of mind and pain of body, borne, I hope, not ; Seemed she like a gentle vision from the happy spirit- 


all in vain, land. 


Btrive I ons clouded memory to depict the past again. ; And, as there all calm and gentle, in her innocency 


Musing thus with darkened present, and the past} bright, 
alone in light, On me shone she, self-illumined, like a star at cloud- 


Often softly rise before me, soothing to my mental } less night, 
sight, { Spoke I as unto a being from the world of love and 
Forms of youth and beauty, bringing something of} light. 
their old delight— ; In a murmur low and pleading, yet with no embar- 
d lovely faces, with their smiles of : _ ragsed air, 
~—e pr ag oo “ And in words of soothing fervor, laid I all my bosom 
mory softly sung their sweet, melo- bare; 
ang Liane ud ilies } While she heard with blushes mantling o’er her cheek 
Oh what power o’er the spirit have ye, songs of s0 brightly fair. 
other days! In a rhyme like this, but written to beguile an hour of 


them all unrivalled, comes the form of vain, 
rr geen Bon I could not, did I desire it, say those burning words 


her presence gilded, all her converse again ; 
ney blamed P ad ei . , And suffice it that the language of my love was not 
Every thought she spoke or warbled, threw a charm ' in vain. 
forevermore. ; When she raised those orbs of beauty which had 


Leonore, beloved maiden! still thy fairy form I see downcast been before, 
Standing by the river’s margin ‘neath the widely | And their gentle glances told me I had won bright 
spreading tree, eonore, 
Looking on the flashing waters gliding onward tran- Oh the raptere of that moment !—shall I feel it ever 
more ? 


quilly. 


While I stood beside thee, gazing on thy fair and On the ebon of their beauty, in their characters of 
light 


Readi Lap sarge beauty what a world of love | iw hata poem of affection did her lovely spirit write! 
a grace, Then I won a fadeless memory like a star to gild my 
Blest bepens all other places was that sweetly bloom- night. 
ing place. } Still me ng flows as calmly as it flowed in other 


s 
sa rd agers pda hice = sparen ; And the ) ae have their brightness, and the light 
Flowers and birds, bright things in thousands which | its golden rays, 
‘twould fill a book to tell— » And the tse ds waters sooth the pensive spirit 
And o'er all the golden sunlight of the evening softly ' with their Inys. 
fell. ; Bat, when gazing on their beauty, and the past while 
A F . ania - ; musing o'er, 
nd the air was filled with music, wildly varied me-; Like 9 dream appears the love-light which so blessed 
lodies, me here of yore, 
From the many feathered songsters and the zephyrs ; } For where art thou, my beloved? where art thou, 
in the trees, my Leonore ? 


And the streamlet rolling softly on the shore its tiny 
seas. ie my life's A shadow ever moves a pale form by 
my side 


These were sights and sounds that to me tranquil } That reminds me still of her who years ago became 
pleasure ever bore, 5 my bride; 
But this evening they were charming as they ne’er ' But it seems a shadow only moving ever by my side. 


had been before, 


For their music and their beauty all referred to Leo- } Yet I know I won a maiden by the name of Leonore, 
nore. }And I loved her for the spirit which that form of 


beauty wore, 
Nota fair or fragrant flower, tone of wave or Satins And the memory of that maidenT shall cherish ever- 
light, more. 
Not a bir 
se pehe "gue ratte eg Sphetiene plu. ; Sometimes on the lovely features of the pale form by 
But d my side, 
7 “Mielight. me of ey ae ty tare s} For a moment doth the heart-light of the vanished 
; hours abide ; 
Seemed she to me, with her bonnet in her little lily} And I think that Leonore for many years hath been 
hand, ; my bride— 
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Many years in which our pathway has been ‘neath a ; Who can tell but—when these sorrows, ever with our 
clouded sky, pride at strife, 

And methinks that pain and trouble dim perchance } Shall have purified and humbled hearts with earthly 
my mental eye, 2 passions rife, 

That I doubt she is the loved one whom I won in} Till the clouds are scattered by the sunshine of the 
days gone by. inner life— 


And I love her for the sorrows in whose pain we have ' Who can tell but I may win that gentle spirit-light 
been joined, of yore 

Which were doubtless sent in mercy that we thence } To come back, by love and kindness, and abide for- 
this truth migh find— evermore ’— 

That the bliss of earth and heaven ie a calm and} Then indeed shall I have won thee for my bride, my 
humble mind. i onore ! 





JOTTINGS BY MY WINDOW SILL. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


NO. VII.—AN EVIDENT DUTY IN LIFE. 

There is no picture so affecting, so worthy of} Oh! how many a tale of woe, how many a 
real sympathy, so much demanding assistance,} life of lingering agony, of crushed hopes, of 
as the suffering of an ingenuous spirit strug- } rayless despair, of thickening crime, might be 
vling to recover and reinstate itself in its for-}spared by the hand of encouragement and the 
mer position in society. {kind voice of sympathy! 

Who would not essay to save a Sepwraing | How many a heart that longs to be laid with 
man? The imploring look—the thrilling cry }the household sleepers—that waits patiently by 
of agony—the quivering lip—the white hands ;the river of death, enshrouded by its damp, 
clasped above the wave—would touch the heart ‘ rising mists—that looks with aching eyes to 
and rouse its latent energies. Yet yl often {see a beacon-light flash up where Mh 4 men 
do we see a betrayed or wayward soul flounder ‘is lessening on the lea’”’—could be brought bac 
in the sea of mate rectitude—wavering between to life and happiness—to stem once more with 
hope and fear—the mists of despondency and {a strong arm the everyday actualities of life— 
the surges of despair—and turn coldly away! jand at last go down upon the tide of death 

The erring man, self-abased and humbled, } with the glorious sunlight of religion dancing 
sensitive to contempt and scorn, with a keen }every where upon the blue waters! 
sense of past errors in his breast—struggles to} Ifthat heart is more than half corrupted that 
free himself from the allurements of the syren. does not burn with indignation at the slightest 
meeting with no encouragement—disheartened { attempt to seduce it—if the plea of temptation 
at the seeming fruitlessness of his efforts—he bis the poorest of all apologies for sin—and vir- 
resigns himself to the abjectness of his fate. tue a perfectly neutral quality unless exercised 
We draw ourselves up in our pride, close every ; in its very face—if we cannot determine how 
a wer ag | ow ny estes a ;many + tated ee! a oe the per- 
exclaim—* There e knew it! We expected | manently frivolous mind, or how many impure 
he would go back to his old ways!” Reader, } trains of thought the positively corrupt one— 
do not too often our own actions cause such ex- ; there is at least no time when the heart cannot 
pectations (God forbid them to be expectations ee and the cages Lie wes ¢ 
in a literal sense! ) to be realized? Does not heart- vil is not the only constituent (as some 
lessness often give a guarantee to our prophecy ? would aver) of man’s nature. The tendencies 

To be beloved—to be esteemed—to stand un-}of the latter are not all downwards—its im- 
clouded and unreproached above slander or pulses all demoralizing—its elements all cor- 
suspicion, is a woman’s natural and lofty ambi-{rupt. The veriest wretch who squanders health, 
tion. Interwoven with her nature, it conse-} life and intellect, and prostitutes God-bestowed 
crates the very element of her being, and is at ; talents in the continual indulgence of his basest 
once the goal of her life and the safeguard of | appetites—the most hardened violator of every 
her character. Let there be one foul stain upon ' law, human and divine, is not wholly debased 
the latter—let her make one false step—and } wholly destitute of good. And where it is in 
she is lost forever! {our power to save, it is also our duty. Every 

“Reform in woman is almost a disgrace.” ; principle in the code of morality echoes it, and 

This is the arbitrary decision of society—and | the eleventh commandment, which though not 
it is written with a pen of iron upon her heart! } engraven with the rest on stone, is the, silver 
Even if she does essay to reform—the reproach- {chord that binds the whole, enjoins it. , 
ful pemeene Ane lip—the oe co ile Phy yi eomny v Le — Fag Bey hag 
ation—the uivocal expression—the whis- : ears ke re 
pered alepucagaenas ell tes dishearten her, } extenuation of the blistering cancer of misan- 

aus i i ; —for it boldl 
and cause her to sink under the oppressive and ' thropy upon the human character—for it boldly 
sickening consciousness that all her efforts are , and unblushingly confronts the heavenly pre- 
in vain. ;cepts given us to redeem our fatal apostacy. 
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THE RAIN IN T 


BY VIRGINIA 


On the many joys of life he gazed still, with the eyes of child- 


hood.—{ /yperion. 

“Rowena! Rowena!” 

“ Well, uncle Harry ?” 

The voice, soft and clear, wandered through 
the long hall, and down the broad staircase, to 
the gentleman who stood at its foot. 


“It’s going to rain, and the air’s very damp. | 
You mustn’t ride out this afternoon. Now mind} 


what I say, child.” And a moment after, the 
swinging back of the street door sent a sullen 
echo through the building. 

“Now, if that isn’t too bad,” ejaculated Ro-‘ 
wena Strong, as she pettishly tossed down on 
the table the new fall hat, which for the last 
half hour hac 
walked to the window. 

Just look at her a moment, as she stands 
there, with the crimson curtains throwing a 
rich artist-glow over the face she has drawn 
close to the window pane. It is not a hand- 
some face—no heightening colors—no harmo- 
ny of surroundings can make it this; 
piquant and interesting, and, I am half inclined 


to think, the pout that curves the full red lips | 


is rather becoming than otherwise. 

Rowena Strong is an orphan, and her rich 
uncle’s pet and heiress. Her memory can look 
over some half score of years, to the time when 


she lived in a little brown house in the country, ' 


with her widowed mother. 


Mrs. Strong had married in opposition to the | 
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engrossed her attention, and ; 


but it is: 


rE. 


HE AFTERNOON. 


F. TOWNSEND. 


ing the clouds with her blue eyes, and then the 
‘large drops began to patter on the roofs. 

“ Well, there’s no use fretting about it,” she 
said, drawing the curtains together with a sigh 
}* It’s going to pour; that’s plain enough to be 
seen, and I must make the best of it. How pro- 
voking, though, when I wanted to wear out my 
beauty of a new hat so badly! Not a soul will 
come here this afternoon, either, and it’ll be as 
dull as States-prison all the afternoon. I must 
get hold of something to read, or I shall certainiy 
die of ennui before uncle Harry gets back.” 
‘And she went to the table and whirled over 
the uncut leaves of several magazines that lay 
thereon. As she listlessly glanced among the 
pages, her eyes lighted on a French sentence, 
and she paused to translate the latter portion 
{of it: “ Et quil soit dit que jai rendu un homme 
heureux en ma vie.” 

“T wonder if that can be said of me,” mur- 
»mured the young lady, as she laid down the 
book; and, folding her hands behind her, she 
walked thoughtfully up and down the room. 

“ Let’s see ; here I am twenty years old, and 
yet I can’t think I’ve ever made one being really 
happy in all my life. It makes me feel bad to 
{say it, for I don’t believe I’m any more selfish 
‘than other people. I’ve given a good deal to 
beggars, now and then; and there’s that poor 
family that lived round the alley. Didn't I 
clothe up all the children in nice, warm, shil- 
sling de laines? They looked just as dirty in 
two weeks, though, as if I hadn’t touched them. 


will of the family, and for many years there was ; And that threw cold water on all my benevolent 
but little intercourse between them. When) projects. It wasn’t right to be discouraged so 
her husband died, and left her in poor health, jeasily, I s’pose; but now I should really like to 
with scarcely any means of support, the widow } feel as if I'd performed one really good act— 
was too proud to appeal to her relatives for the | something that would require self-denial and 
aid she needed. Two years went by, and Mrs. {exertion on my part, and - 

Strong lay on her dying bed; and, when she; Just then there was a knock at the chamber 
jooked on Rowena, the woman’s pride yielded ‘door, and a domestic put her head inside.— 
to the mother’s heart. She wrote to her bro- ;“ Here’s a letter as has just come for ye, Miss 
ther. A few weeks before, he had lain his ;Runy!” 

young wife under the summer grass; and it} The young lady caught it eagerly, and, with 
was with a softened heart that he hastened to a little scream of delight, recognized the hand- 
the death bed of his sister. From her dying}writing. It was that of her old schoolmate, 
hands he received Rewena, and pledged himself; Julia Gilman, between whom and Rowena had 
to be in deed and in truth a father to her. ‘always existed a warm intimacy. 

He had fulfilled his promise well. Rowena} They had known each other when the former 
had became the idol of the rich merchant, and ‘lived with her widowed mother, in the little 
her life flowed up to its twentieth year, a bright, }brown cottage in the country, and the child- 
picturesque, peaceful river. iaffection had strengthened with their years.— 

Rowena was by no means a novel writer’s in-}Julia was the daughter of the village doctor, 
carnation of all impossible sweetness and good- ‘and of course her social position was then su- 
ness. She had her faults, and her petted, luxu-} perior to Rowena’s ; but this had in no wise in- 
rious life was not calculated to evolve the noble’ fluenced her choice of her friend, and when the 
characteristics of her nature. brown cottage was exchanged fer the luxurious 


But underneath all the accidental or indige-} 


nous faults of her nature, lay a warm, true 


heart, and a substratum of good common sense. | 


Rowena stood a few moments, dubiously search- 
VOL, V1.—27 


city home, Julia’s disinterestedness was fully 
repaid. 

Every year, the people who lived opposite, 
saw the sweet face of the doctor’s daughter 
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beaming out of Rowena’s chamber windows, ‘pearls, and keep the money for another pur- 
and when the wind carried their voices across pose, he’d only pinch my ear, and say ‘I was a 
the street, it seemed like a sudden outbreak of }changeable little minx,’ and I could easily in- 
music. ‘close the bills and send them to Mattie, and 
Rowena broke the seal, unmindful of its}neither she nor any body else would be the 
flowery device, and read eagerly the letter; but}wiser. But I want that diamond set terribly, 
the latter part especially attracted her attention, to wear to Mrs. Chapman’s bridal party next 
and thus it ran:— week. How charming it would look with the 
a ; blue brocade uncle Harry promised me! But 

“You remember, darling Rowena, our old school-} then there’s poor Mattie English. How could 
mate, Mattie English. Can you not see her now, T be so selfish as to think of diamonds, when 
with her brouse brown curls, and her eyes wearing | hor jife’s happiness is at stake? And here, too 
just the any vA ae ger MO ” ae ghee | the opportunity I was longing for, of doing 
phghts they break ons. a5 Mo Days ! 1” ae *} good, before Julia’s letter came. God has sent 


sad story to tell you of Mattie. i. , | 
“ After her father died, the property was found very } it me, I know He has, and 1’ll not wait another 


much involved, and it is known that for several years} moment,” 
past, Mrs. English and herdaughter havelived mostly} Rowena Strong turned hastily to her writing 
on mortgages of their home, which you are aware was’ desk; and there was a light in her blue eyes, a 
the former's dowry. Last month she was taken se-: brightness rising over her whole face which no 
verely ill; indeed, her recovery is quite problematical, ; diamonds could have given it. 
papa — ey oan op on the old aye pee and 3 i 
exhausted, and they have now no means of subsist- : ‘ 
ence. I believe it could kill poor Mrs. English out-} She stood at the window, looking out sadly 
right to leave her old home, though how they can} © the sun, that was going so early behind the 
long stay there is a mystery to me. > bare hill tops. It had been one of those No- 
“And now I have a secret to confide to you, ma-}vember days that hang their gray, gloomy 
chere! Mattie’s beauty has more than fulfilled the} bordering on the white skirts of winter, and 
rare promise of her childhood, and her face is a pic-; now the wind was beginning to take up the fu- 
ture ; a sweet, but rather sad one, with its clear, Gre-; nereal song of the year. With a low, shudder- 
cian contour, its lips like June rose-buds filled with | ing ery, the mourner came down from the 
me rem or her hair and eyes of brown—brouse} mountains, and wandered through the short, 
ae a , dr f the meadows, and through the 
“ s Gry grass oO u ‘ 
Well, 'Squive.-Allen—gen. remember him—has } forests, The gray clouds thickened overkent. 


fi to her! Did you ever hear anything? 
aT ee are on ly, fifty years difference in| No wonder the face that leoked out at the win- 


their ages! Two weeks ago, the gray-haired gentle-; 40w grew sad. 


man proposed to Mattie, as he did forty-five years} I wish I could describe it, with its clearly cut 
ago to her grandmother. You know he is immensely} profile, its large, long-lashed, mellow eyes, its 
wealthy, and would surround Mrs. English and her} full, drooping lips, and the rich curls that hung 
daughter with all the luxuries which their previous’ all about it. Ah, me! this is a faint sugges- 
lives render necessary. . {tion of its beauty. 

“J don’t know but for her mother’s sake Mattie: The house a large old fashioned but very 
English will marry old Squire Allan; but I do know} respectable weotin bafidine.: eteda: tie’ ‘polne 
she had rather die than do this. Poor girl! My) distance f th 1 ct hole had 
heart aches whenever I look into her pale, sad face. b i TOM we Toad, “OU © whole nad & 

“ But, dear me, Rowena, I’ve gotten to the bottom } D8, ¢ eserted kind of look, which the season 
of my fourth page, and not commenced telling you all ; alone should not have given it. 

I have to say, so——” { “ He will be here to-night,” murmured Mat- 
‘ tie English, still looking off at the clouds. “ And 

But, reader, we charitably infer vou are fa-;I must decide my fate. God help me! I would 
miliar with the conclusions of school-girl letters,;rather go down into some kitchen, and toil 
Suffice it, this one did not lack the usual sac-} there the veriést drudge, all the days of my 
charine elements. Rowena read over the last life, than marry that rich, old miser. But my 
page twice. Then she resumed her walk. ; poor mother; she will starve, or be dependent 

“How I wish I could help her—dear little} on charity, if I do not do this. I know the 
Mattie English. How clearly her sweet child-{ neighbors (Dr. Gilman, especially, ) have secret- 
face seems looking down on me now; and I can} ly helped us for months, and we haven’t money 
almost feel my fingers winding through her rich; in the house to buy another meal. Dear, dear 
curls! To think of her marrying that gray-)}mother! When | think of her failing health, 
haired, bent-over, wrinkle-faced, Squire Allen—} her former life of ease and luxury, I know I 
giving her sweet youth to his age. It makes} ought to sacrifice myself for her. It would kill 
me shudder. If I could only prevent it in some} me to see her suffer; and she cannot brave 
way—even a few hundred dollars might do} poverty with the strong heart and young health 
some good fora little while. Uncle Harry would ‘that J have. But to think of that old man’s 
give me this for myself, but come to asking it’ being my husband! How it makes me shud- 
for other people’—and Rowena shook her head ; der.” 
doubtfully. “*Our home should be the proudest in all 

“Thaven’t but fifty dollars by me ;—stop—‘ Meadow Brook,’ he said, ‘and silks and jewels 
yes I have! There’s that five hundred uncle’ should add new lustre to my beauty.’” 

Harry gave me to buy a diamond set. If 1; “And with these I shall be bought and sold.” 
should tell him I’d coneluded to wear the old ; There was a scornful working of the pale, proud 
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face, but the next moment it softened, for ano- earnestness, which greatly heightened its at- 
ther memory had come up to her heart. $ tractions. 

“Oh! what will Paul say, when he returns; Julia Gilman’s small figure and sweet face 
and hears of it!”” And now she has lain her’ are opposite her. The delicate Saxon features, 
forehead against the window, and the tears are} the small mouth, the slightly tinted cheeks, 
struggling up to the long-lashed eyes. “He; with the blue eyes, and rich, yellow hair, alto- 
never told me he loved me, with his lips, but, gether, seem like an incarnation of young, beau- 
his eyes have a thousand times, I know, too, ; tiful girlhood. 
it was because his uncle wanted him to marry) “Now, Reeny, darling, it is too bad,” said 
that Boston heiress, that he went on this long: Julia, in the first pause of the conversation 
journey. Poor fellow! He did not like to of-; which had set between them, an uninterrupted 
fend his rich old uncle by refusing him; and} current for the last two hours, “I must not stay 
then Paul is poor, and had no home to offer me.} here any longer, in this dusty travelling dress. 
But he meant to, before he returned, and then: It isn’t treating you with proper respect. I shall 
—oh! how happy we might have been !” go and change it this moment.” 

Great sobs were shaking the poor girl’s frame;} “No you won’t, either,” laughed Rowena, as 
now, for a few years up the future,-she saw a! she pushed back her friend into the chair, and 
little white cottage, with green vines over-wrap-{ then seating herself on its arm, she continued, 
ping it, and the great stone house of the mil-‘“ Now, I have told you all about Charlie, and it 
lionaire, with its Gothic front, and Grecian sta-‘is settled you are to be bride’s-maid. I want 
tues, seemed like a prison as it loomed up be-/to hear about somebody else’s matrimonial af- 
fore her. ‘fairs. You remember, you wrote me you’da 

At that moment, a quick, emphatic call of‘ long story to tell, when you came, about Mattie 
the old house-knocker roused Mattie, and with ‘English and Paul Stebbins. 
an exclamation, “It will waken mamma,” she Julia’s face brightened. “Oh, yes, I remem- 
hurried to the door, careless of her tear-stained ‘ber; but it’s a great secret. You'll promise, 
face. ;solemnly, never to divulge it ?” 

“Here’s a letter for you, ma’am,” said the! “Solemnly, never.” 
post-boy, as he held it up, eyeing the wet cheeks,; “ Well, you know that some two years ago, 
curiously. Mattie refused Squire Allen. All of a sudden 

It was mailed from New York, and Mattie;she seemed to become very happy, and went 
could not recognise the delicate but disguised {about the house singing like a May bird, and 
chirography of the address. She hurried back } making preparations for her brother to go down 
to the half-darkened sitting-room, and opened ‘to Maryland, and pass the winter Everybody 
her letter by the light of the window. Several! wondered, but nobody knew where they ob- 
bills fell at her feet. There were only these | tained the money to do this; but, at all events, 
words on a sheet of note paper: . }Mrs. English went South, the old house was 

“ Use these, and do not marry ’Squire Allen.” ‘closed up, and Mattie obtained a situation as 

governess in Mrs. Miles’s family for the winter. 

Half believing it was all a dream, she gathered { She studied, too, very hard, all her leisure, and 
up the bills. There were five hundred dollars. | in the spring there was an opening in the Acade- 
Siowly, slowly rose the conviction of the blessed! my for an assistant teacher. Mattie accepted 
truth, into the soul of Mattie English. the situation, and last June her mother return- 

Oh! if Rowena Strong could only have look-} ed from the South with greatly improved health, 
ed into that old room, with the night shadows: as papa predicted. They rented the old home- 
choking up the corners, and seen Mattie Eng-: stead, for it was theirs no longer, and Mattie’s 
glish, as, faint with that overwhelming joy, she: lips were always as full of smiles as her brown 
sank down on her knees, murmuring, “ Saved!) eyes were of light.” 
saved! Father in Heaven, how shall I thank; “ But the cream of my story is tocome. Last 
thee !” winter Paul Stebbins came home—you remem- 

—_ ber Paul, Rowena? He was the handsomest 
It was in the late; boy at the Academy, when you and I went to 
He soon became a daily 
His uncle was terri- 


Two years had passed. 
May, and one of those days that are the Spring’s }the district school. 
inspirations. The fresh, fragant wind came up ; Visiter at Mrs. English’s. 
from the far-off fields, and circulated through ‘bly angry when it came to his ears, and threat- 
the great heart of the city, and the sunshine ‘ened to cut Paul off with a shilling. But his 
lay in golden folds all over it. ‘spirited nephew informed him he had obtained 

By the open chamber window of a handsome ;4 situation at the South, in some mercantile 
brick dwelling, in one of the pleasantest streets, business, which would supply all his and Mat- 
two young ladies were sitting, and the wind {tie’s wants.” 
often drew aside the curtains,and showed them; “So the crusty old bachelor had to swallow 
to the people opposite, or carried down to the ; his chagrin as best he might, and as Paul is his 
passer-by, some sweet, sudden outbreak of} favorite, will doubtless make him his heir.— 
girlish laughter. They will be married next month, and this was 

You would have known Rowena Strong at}the reason Mattie could not accept your invita- 
once, reader; but, though her face had not lost; tion to attend your wedding.” 
its bright, piquant character, it had toned down’ “You know old ‘Squire Allen has married a 
into an expression of womanly feeling and ; Boston beauty. People say it’s the one Paul’s 
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uncle designed for him, Last week Mattie and: 
1 rode past their new, splendid stone dwelling. 


“T laughed, and whispered, ‘ Mattie, you might . 


have been mistress of all that magnificence !’ 

“She answered with a shudder, ‘ Yes, and I 
should have been, but for one nameless, un- 
known friend,’ 

‘* What do you mean, Mattie ?” 

“She looked at me earnestly, and her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘I have never breathed it to 
any,’ she said, ‘ but mamma and Paul; but I will 
trust you, Julia, It was just at sundown, (how 
well I remember it!) and I was expecting Squire 
Allen that evening, (for it was the one he had 
specified, ) to hear my decision whether I would 
be his wife.’ ” 

“*My mother was dying slowly; starvation 
was staring us in the face, and I said, in my 
desperation, I will save my mother ; I will tell 
him I will be his wife. 

“* Just then, a letter came for me. I opened 
it, and found five hundred dollars, with these 
words, “ Use this, and do not marry ’Squire Al- 
len.” The letter bore no other date or name.— 
That money was my earthly salvation You 
know, Julia, all it enabled me to do. 


‘And to that unknown friend do I owe it, | 


eee 
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that I am not this day the wretched wife of that 
‘ gray-haired old man, the miserable mistress of 
yonder great mansion ! 

“¢Qh, how I have prayed for the “ giver of 
that gift ;” how I have longed to see him or her, 
and say what I feel, and know to whom I owe 
all the bliss of the present, all the ecstasy of 
‘ thinking I shall be Paul’s wife.’ 

“* And don’t you expect ever to know this, 
Mattie ?”’ 

“*Hardly, Julia, till I learn it up there,’ and 
her eyes why, Reena, you are crying.” 

“T can’t help it, Julia,’ and Rowena’s head 
dropped on her friend’s shoulder, while tears of 
exquisite joy rolled down her cheeks. 

Julia had a sympathetic little heart, and the 
sobs came up to her throat so fast she could not 
finish her story. At last the door bell rang 
loudly. Rowena sprang up, with blushes roll- 
ing over her cheeks. “That is Charlie,” she 
sait; “I always know his ring.” 

“ And here’s my travelling dress! I can’t be 
presented to him in this,” cried Jalia, and with 
a little shriek at the bare contemplation of so 
terrible an occurrence, she bounded toward her 

} trunks in the next room. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


LABOR. 


MRS. 


Rising in the morning, 
From a restless sleep; 
With dull languor yawning, 
Out at the window peep; 
Frowning if ‘tis cloudy, 
Sighing if the san 
Is far on his journey, 
And breakfast not begun. 
0, labor! hard labor! 
I have learned from you, 
That sleeping late of mornings 
Will never, never do. 


Dressing in a hurry, 

Never heeding looks ; 
Toilets are for ladies, 

Not for belated cooks. 
Putting on the kettle, 

And coffee in the urn, 
O’er the fizzing fire, 

That won't be made to burn. 
0, labor! hard labor! 

I have learned from you, 
That one has need for patience, 

And perseverance too. 


Voices of the morning 

Breaking all repose ; 
Getting up the children, 

Putting on their clothes ; 
Fixing things in order, 

Up and down the stairs; 
Sweeping out the parlor, 

And dusting off the chairs. 
0, labor! hard labor! 

I have learned from you, 
How our cares do multiply 

Before the day is through. 


P. FARMER, 


Sweating o'er the -ook-stove, 
That red-hot i ruade, 

Though the thermometer 
Tells ninety in the shade; 

Many irons in the fire, 
Attention claim at once, 

And if either of them burn 
We're thought a stupid dunce. 

O, labor! hard labor! 
I look with sympathy 

Upon the poor, weary one, 
That's bound for life to thee. 


Bolting down the dinner, 
Laying pains in store, 
For the yeast is coming 
And threatens to run o’er; 
Bending o'er the table, 
Making bread and pies; 
From the fruit and sugar 
Driving off the flies. 
QO, labor! hard labor! 
I have learned to know 
How you irritate the nerves 
And cloud the aching brow. 
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When the supper’s over, 
And setting the sun, 
Cross and fretful children 
Washing one by one; 
When the weary wee ones 
Their sleepy lids do close, 
Stitching by candle light 
Till dim the eyesight grows. 
O, labor! hard labor! 
I have learned that you 
Take the poetry from life— 
From matrimony too. 


—PP LARP ELLIE wpe 
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NG FARMERS. 


BY JEANNIE DEANS, 


Yesterday being a cool day, and the ponds 
giving notice of “going dry,” papa thought 
we might as well try fishing. The ponds had 


been represented as being filled with pike and 
pickerel, and the preceding owner had lived, 
on one occasion, for two weeks, on the finest 
fish. 

For two hours we sat by the marshy shore, 
enduring the heat and mosquitoes, having 
continual nibbles, and re-baiting innumerable 


times. 
“There must be fish here,” said Puss, and lo, 


she jerked out of the water a little mud cat- 
fish, two inches long. The children soon caucht 
several more of the same kind. I began to be 
suspicious of some green-looking, snake-like 
heads and eyes, that counted hosts upon the 
surface of the pond, and when papa and Puss 
each pulled up a huge turtle, all was explained. 

“That tells the tale, Miss Hall,” said papa, 
while old Tompkins exclaimed “ a pretty kettle 
of fish!” 

Tompkins, by the way, had left his line for 
the children to watch, while he picked black- 
berries, and in his haste to regain his place, 
before papa noticed it, his foot slipped, and 
down he went, three feet in the mud. He lost 
all presence of mind, as usual, and would have 
drowned, but for our help, and then he 
floundered about so, that when he was safe, it 
was difficult to say who had been in the pond, 
and which most resembled a “ mud cat.” 

Tompkins is very fond of Puss, and one 
morning brought her a spray of beautiful, 
delicate, white blossoms. There were but two 
stalks, he said, on the edge of the corn field 
Puss was determined to have this rare plant in 
her garden, so they sallied forth, one intensely 
hot afternoon, brought home the plant in 
triumph, chose a rich spot in the garden, and 
planted and watered with care their treasure. 

Some days after, Puss took neighbor Cole in- 
to the garden to display her flower named 
“Wildiana,” to prove to him how infinitely 
better a wild blossom will endure transplanting 
at midsummer than an exotic. 

“ What do you call that?” asked the sturdy 
old man, grufily. 

“ Wildiana,” pridefually replied Puss. 

“Hey! Well my young lady, down in our 
parts, we call it different. If you’ll come with 
me, ll show you a field of it. To home, we 
call that buckwheat, we do.” 

Poor Puss! She actually cried. She pulled 
up her plant, threw it away, scolded old Tomp- 
kins, and cannot bear the sight of old neighbor 
Cole, 

I cannot imagine why we are not more lucky 
with our vegetables, Our cucumbers were 
planted in the richest soil, and the vines grow 
and grow, like Jack’s bean stalk, and not a 
cucumber on them. Our tomatoes were planted 


unreasonably early. I have weeded them my- 


self,and not a tomato yet. We had had no 
green corn, and ma was fretting about it.’”’ 

“No corn this year,’ sife said one day at 
dinner.” 

“Why, you have fields of it,” said Tomp- 
kins. 

“Kat field corn,” said mamma; “it is only 
fit for animals.” 

“Try it,” said Tompkins sententiously. 

Puss being fond of experimenting, had some 
gathered and boiled, and we found it very 
good; but it was long before mamma could | 
prevailed upon to taste it; having in her min 
the reminiscences of a green persimmon pie, 
that Puss had concocted, which she had found 
anything but satisfactory. 

This morning I was awakened before day by 
a disturbance in the hen-house, and on going 
there, discovered three hens we had mourned 
as lost, but which had been setting up in the 
loft, allon one egg. This egg had hatched a 
miserable little chicken, and all three laid 
claim to it. If they had been reasonable, I 
should have followed the example of the wise 
jadge, ina similar case, but as they were en- 
tirely fowlish, 1 awarded it to the one who 
looked most like its mother, and since then I 
have been constantly engaged as a peace 
officer in the belligerent henneries. 

In the middle of the road, three miles from 
Swallow’s Rest, stands a peculiarly shaped 
stone, seemingly the mark for some boundary. 
We had often wondered why it was placed 
there, and last week the horse having stumble 
over it, papa determined to inquire of the first 
man we met, its significance. 

That important personage proved to be a 
stout, florid man, with a huge staff in his hand, 
and a bundle in a red silk handkerchief on his 
back. 

“ Whoa,” said pa. “ Please sir, can you tell 
me why that stone is so conspicuously placed 
in the middle of the road ?” 

The man shook his head and was silent. 

“He must be deaf,” said papa, and he 
elevated his voice several tones higher. No 
reply. We all bawled at him to assist pap: 
Under this avalanche of noise, the man shook 
his head vehemently and confusedly. 

“Ah!” cried Tompkins, “a bright idea; he is 
a Frenchman.” 

Now allow me here to state, that Tompkins 
had always prided himself upon a smattering 
of French. At the table he was in the habit of 
asking for butter, bread, etc., in that language 
We all looking up to his superior knowledge 
with respect. 

“IT know he’s a Frenchman,” continued 
Tompkins, “ Parlez vous Francais ?” 

“Qui,” repied the man promptly. 

“Well, then, tell us what that stone is there 
for?” 

The man again nodded. 
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“ Confound it,” said Tompkins ; “ I have for- 
gotten what stone is in French.” ; 
“Why, Tompkins,” said papa; “it seems; 
to me, to go back to my Greek, that stone } 
was taken from Peter—the foundation stone, : 
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that pierre placed in the middle of the road for ?” 


PAPAL et Pat ane 


Again the man despairingly shook his head. 
“Go to grass then,” said Tompkins; and we 


drove on. 


Tompkins does not drive that way any more 


and I once knew a Frenchman they called } now, for the children are pretending to study 


Perry. 

“ Perry . Perry.” 
“Ah; Pierre,” said the smiling pedestrian, ' 

handing Tompkins’a large boulder. 


“Yes,” returned Tompkins, delighted, “what is; 


Here,” continued papa to the man,? geology, and have discovered a “new French 
pap g. , 
stone, named ‘ Perry,’ in the strata.” 


I must close in haste, for Tompkins, wishing 


} to test the corn cutter, has almost cut his foot off. 


Swallows-Rest, September 30th. 





GOING TO LAW. 


The following story of a lawsuit, is very near } 
an exact history: g 

Mr. Harper, of a livery-stable in the town of 
§., in the West, called at the office of a firm of 
lawyers, and informed them that Mr. C. had 
been permitting an unruly span of horses to 
be driven for some time by his hired man, by a 
very worn out, and rotten harness. That the 
driver had informed him, that the lines were‘ 


from some principle of true life. We shall 
see what selfish, hard words will do. 

Lawyer.—“ We will call on Mr. C., and see 
what can be done with him without suit.” 

Mr. C,, after conversation, said he had already 
offered to give $40, and he could find witnesses 
who would testify that that was all the horse 
was worth. 

Lawyer.—“ But his witnesses will fix his 


very unsafe, and wholly insufficient to manage} value at $100, and then the jury will fix the 
such a team with. Mr. C. having disregarded } value between these estimates, making it about 
all warning upon the subject, had suffered his } #70, and now sir, I can tell you the reasons for 
driver to risk his own and others’ lives on the } giving at least $50, if not $60. It is probable I 


insecurity of such lines and harness. 
Now we shall see the consequence of a selfish, 


can prevail on Mr. C. to take $50, he certainly 
would $60, and if you do not pay at least $10 
more, you will first have lawyers to fee and 


growing indifference to the interests of others, 
and of inattention to the duty of the passing { pay ; next, you will most likely have costs of 
moment—for the life’s whole duty is made up litigation to pay; perhaps all the costs, from 
of the duties of each passing moment, and if}the justice of the peace up to the Supreme 
these are hidden by selfish considerations, the;Court. You will also likely have to pay from 
consequences of each omitted duty thus} $70 to $80, for the horse in the end. You will 


obscured, must sooner or later fall upon us 
with most terrible retribution. If not realized 
in this life, its delay to the next life will make 
it no less certain. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Harper, “his horses 
taking fright, broke their lines, and the driver 
narrowly escaping with his life, the horses 
furiously dashed down the narrow alley by my 
stable, where a span of my horses were being 
harnessed, and struck the fore end of the 
wagon tongue against the side of one of them, 
and killed ny horse, I think worth a hundred 
dollars. And I called ina very friendly manner 
on Mr. C., for remuneration; but he only } 
became very angry, and insulted and abused 
me.” 

Ah! here again is that sneaking, dreadful 
enemy he has been so long nourishing in his} 
breast, a selfish spirit, which makes him wholly 
forget that safe and sure principle, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It was this that pre-; 
vented him from stopping to consider how he 
would like to be treated under like circum- 
stances. Calamities fall on man in every in- 
stance as the regalar consequences of some 
procreating cause, under fixed, righteous, and 
unerring law.; though men are disposed to} 
look upon them as what they call accidents. } 
Never a misfortune fell upon any one that was 
not produced by some prior departure, selfishly, 





also have to be taxed with the trouble and 
annoyance of a perplexing lawsuit from one to 
five years, and create a great deal of ill feeling 
between you. Now why, because an injury to 
both has been done, shall that injury be in- 
creased fourfold ?” 

Mr. C.—“I believe I shall gain the suit, or 
at least not have more than $40 to pay; and I 
can law as long as he can, and I woald rather 
pay lawyers than him.” 

Lawyer.—“ But a calamity is already upon 
you both, and now the question is, simply, how 
shall it be divided between you. Surely the 
matter of dividing a small sum between you, 
should not be sufficient to cause you to add an 
additional injury of more than the value of 
three such horses, to be divided between you.” 

Mr. C.—“ I will do no more, and am ready for 
a suit.” 

Lawyer.—* You know it is an old adage, that 


lawvers’ houses are built of fools’ money.” 
‘ 'y 


Mr. Harper.— What is the result of your 
interview with C.” 
“He can prove by two witnesses, the two 


other keepers of livery stables, that the horse 
is not worth more than $40. 
at $100, the medium you will get, if you should 
succeed, from $70 to $80, and then you will 
have to pay us, say $25, and then it is one of 
that kind of cases which will likely never stop 


And if you fix it 
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short of the Supreme Court, and may last from after another, until it is now in the Supreme 
one to five years; and then you risk all the Court. I have a judgment of $80, and the 
fees of attorneys in all the courts, up to the question now is, as to who shall pay the costs ; 
Supreme Court, and all the costs of suit, which if C. pays them, it will cost him about $300. 
may be more than the value of three such horses ; ; I had three lawyers below, and I have one in 
and there is the harrassing of your mind, and} the Supreme Court ” 
trouble, and tax upon your time of a lawsuit He did not say, however, that by the suit he 
so long, and at the best, you can’t recover more} had already more than thrown away his original 
than 880. And there is some risk as to any re-; horse, and might another one or two, besides 
covery, so it is clear, you had better even} annoying himself so long. 
take the $40, and we will charge you no fee in} Lawyer.—“ Well, this has been a losing 
that case.” business for you, though you succeed.” 
Mr. Harper.—* No, I will not be satisfied} Harper.—* But then I have the gratification 
with anything short of a suit under the cir-} of being revenged on C.” 
cumstances. I will make him costs, and I will Lawyer.—* But do you not know that all the 
be revenged on him anyway, he treated me so} evil you do any one, returns upon yourself, and 
badly.” mars and despoils your own spirit, and will be 
Lawyer.—* Then the ground of your suit is}a blemish upon it forever, and that is what is 
vengeance against C’” meant by ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
Mr. Harper.—“ Yes, I will not be satisfied a tooth.’”’ 
until I am revenged on him.” ; Harper.— ‘My doctrine is render evil for 
Mr. Harper had forgotten that “ Vengeance is} evil, and good for good, and not if I am ‘smit- 
mine, and I will repay, saith the Lord,” and} ten on one cheek, turn the other also.’ ” 
that he had been nourishing a most deadly} Lawyer.—‘The real meaning of that isnot what 
and dreadful enemy in his bosom, in the form} appears, for literally it is not fulfilled at all; 
of a malicious disposition, which was becoming’ but that we are towards all to regard what is 
more and more his cruel master; and which} useful to them, depending upon their character 
would ultimately subject him to a most dread-} and state, and not to give that to any which 
ful, perpetual, and torturing bondage, unless} will not be adapted to their state. If any one 
entirely subjugated. He also could not realize! can’t receive our kind of treatment, give them 
that by such departure from the principle of} what can be received. Thus, good done to our 
blissful and right life, was the creating of a} neighbor, may be of use to them, but if one 
cause which must end in producing, as its} can’t be led by good, and resists, teach them by 
effect, punishment, coming down unerringly up-} knowledge, or reprove them; if need be, chastise 
on his own head All the evil we do or pur-} them; always give that which is suitable and 
pose doing others, always sooner or later uner-} adapted.” 
ringly happening to ourselves. ; H—* But I am not governed by any religious 
Lawyer —“ We think that suits which are} principles at all.” 
acknowledged not to be required to advance} Lawyer—“Then you're throwing your life 
one’s interests pecuniarily, or to protect his} away, and it is time you had some.” 
rights, but are instigated from malice, ought not) Now Mr. C. is met, and says: “I had better 
to be brought.” ‘given $100, than to have suffered the trouble 
Mr. Harper.—* You will bring my suit if I} and perplexity I have in this suit. I have 
pay you for it.” - learned something in this suit. You will not 
Lawyer.—* No, we cannot bring a suit thatitis’ find me going to law again, where it can be 
acknowledged will injure both, and is wrong.” } avoided; I will sooner pay a man any reason 
Harper.—* Have you gota fee on the other’ able sum.” 
side ?” Lawyer.—*“ Men will not soon learn discretion, 
Lawyer.—“ Why should you think because a’ and cannot half so easily take useful advice, 
man would not be hired to injure you and‘ as selfish and hurtful counsel. They will get 
others, is hired? A lawyer ought not for hire to: angry, and abuse, and accuse of bribery the 
injure his client, or encourage malicious suits.”’: friend that will advise them for their own good ; 
Harper.—“ Do you refuse then to bring this} while they will willingly follow that advice 
suit?” } which agrees with their wrong feelings, though 
“Yes, we refuse to bring a suit that, it is it leads them into trouble and difficulty, and 
acknowledged, will accomplish no other end) may be given only for their money.” 
than obtaining vengeance against a neighbor,} How many who read this history of a law- 
to the manifest pecuniary injury of our client. { suit, will stop and consider the difference be- 
We can’t be hired to injure our client.” }tween a wise man and a fool. The one consi- 
Exit, our offended client. ‘ders and takes useful advice, and acts upon it; 
ne ithe other does not consider, but, under the 
Two years about have by this time rolled}hot influence of wrong feeling, turns from 
around ; and now our offended client hails us‘! knowledge and wisdom, to seek agreeable, but 
in the street. foolish counsel, and when he has found it, 
“Sir, Mr. L., my lawyer in the Supreme) greedily appropriates it by following it, and 
Court, in this horse case, sent you down a copy when he has made use of it by following it, he 
of his brief. I paid $10 for printing this.) has so far made himself a fool, for it’s foolish- 
This case has passed through all the courts, one‘ ness put on by use, that makes fools. 
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STORICAL CHARACTE 


NO IIIL—THE ADAMSES, 


The Adams family has produced 
some of the most remarkable states- 
men known to our American history. 
Of these, the first in the order of 
time, is the sturdy republican, Sa- 
muel Adams. He was descended from 
a family that had been among the 
early planters of New England; was 
born in Boston, Sept. 27th, 1722; 
was educated at Harvard College, 
and received his honors in 1740.— 
When he took the degree of Master, 
in 1743, he proposed the following 
question: “ Whether it would be 
lawful to resist the Supreme Magis- 
trate, if the Commonwealth cannot 
otherwise be preserved?” He main- 
tained the aflirmative; and his col- 
legiate exercises furnished a very 
significant index to his subsequent 
political career. On leaving the 
University, he engaged in the study 
of divinity, with the intention of be- 
coming a clergyman, but did not 
pursue his design. From his earliest 
youth, his attention was drawn to 
political affairs; and he occupied 
himself, both in conversation and writing, with 
He was op- 


the political concerns of the day. 
posed to Governor Shirley, because he thought 
too much power was conferred upon him, and 
was the friend of his successor, Pownal, as the 


latter assumed the popular side. He became 
so entirely a public man, and discovered such 
a jealous, watchful, and. unyielding regard for 
popular rights, that he excited the general at- 
tention of the patriotic party, and they took the 
opportunity, in the year 1776, to place him in 
the Legislature. From that period till the 


close of the revolutionary war, he was one of ; 


the most unwearied, efficacious, and disinterest- 


ed asserters of American freedom and indepen- | 


dence. He grew conspicuous very soon after 
his admission into the House, of which he was 
chosen clerk; it then being the practice to 


take that officer from among the members.— ‘ 
He obtained the same kind of influence, and | 
exercised the same indefatigable activity in the ; 


affairs of the Legislature, that he did in those 
of his town. He was upon the committee, had : 
a hand in writing or revising every report, a 
share in the management of every political ; 
meeting, public or private, and a voice in all; 
the measures that were proposed to counteract : 


the tyrannical plans of the administration, The | 
peopie soon found him to be one of the steadiest 


of their supporters, and the government was 
convinced that he was one of the most invete- : 
rate of their opponents. When his character 
was known in England, and it was also under- 
stood that he was poor, the partisans of the ; 
ministry, who felt annoyed by the “ disturb- } 


‘ances in America,” 


‘that body, 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 


resorted to the usnal prac- 
‘tice, when the clamorous grew too troublesome, 
and proposed that he should be quieted by a 
participation in some of the good things they 
were enjoying. Governor Hutchinson, in an- 
swering the inquiry of a friend, why he was 
not silenced in his manner, wrote with an ex- 
pression of impatient vexation—* Such is the 
.obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, 
‘that he never can be conciliated by any office 
or gift whatever.”” He continued in the Legis- 
lature till 1774, when he was sent to the first 
Congress of the old confederation, which as- 
‘sembled in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia. 

He was subsequently chosen Secretary of 
Massachusetts, in 1775, which office was per- 
formed by his deputy during his absence. He 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
1776, which he labored most indefatigably and 
unhesitatingly to bring forward. He was an 
active member of the convention that formed 
‘the Constitution of Massachusetts; and, after 
it went into effect, he was placed in the Senate 
‘of the State, and for several years presided over 
In 1789, he was elected Lieutenant- 
}Governor, and held that office till 1794, when, 
‘after the death of Hancock, he was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and was annually re-elected till 1797.— 
He then retired from publie life, and died at his 
house in Winter street, Boston, October 2d, 
1803, in the 82d year of his age. He was one 
‘of the class who saw very early that, “ after all, 
’we must fight ;”’ and, having come to that con- 
: clusion, there was no citizen more prepared for 
the extremity, or who would have been more 
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reluctant to enter into any compromise. After 
he had received warning at Lexington, in the 
night of the 18th of April, of the intended Bri- 
tish expedition, as he proceeded to make his 
escape through the fields with some friends, 
soon after the dawn of day, he exclaimed: “ This 
is a fine day!” “Very pleasant, indeed,” an- 
swered one of his companions, supposing he al- 
luded to the beauty of the sky and atmosphere. 
“T mean,” he replied, “this is a glorious day 
for America!” His situation at that moment 
was full of uncertainty and peril ; but through- 
out the contest, no damage to himself or to his 
country ever discouraged or depressed him.— 
The very faults of his character tended, in some 
degree, to render his services more useful, by 
concentrating his exertions, and preventing their 
being weakened by indulgence or liberality to- 
wards different opinions. There was something 
of bigotry and narrowness, both in his religion 
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of Washington during the revolutionary war, 
and to think that his popularity, when Presi- 
dent, might be dangerous. Still, these un- 
founded prejudices were honestly entertained, 
and sprang naturally from his disposition and 
doctrines. During the war, he was impatient 
for some more decisive action than it was in the 
power of the Commander-in-chief for a long 
time to bring about; and when the new Con- 
stitution went into operation, its leaning to- 
wards aristocracy, which was the absurd impu- 
tation of its enemies, and which his anti-federal 
bias led him more readily to believe, derived 
all its plausibility from the just, generous, and 
universal confidence that was reposed in the 
Chief Magistrate. These things influenced his 
conduct in old age, when he was Governor of 
Massachusetts, and while the extreme heat of 


political feelings would have made it impossible! 
for a much less positive character to administer? 


any public concern, without one of the parties 
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and politics. He was a strict Calvinist; and 
probably no individual of his day had so much 
of the feelings of the ancient Puritans as he 
possessed. In politics, he was so jealous of 
delegated power, that he would not have given 
our constitutions in present force, enough for 
their own preservation. He attached an exclu- 
sive value to the habits and principles in which 
he had been educated, and wished to adjust 
wide concerns too closely after a particular 
model. One of his colleagues, who knew him 
well, and estimated him highly, described him 
with good natured exaggeration, in the following 
manner: “ Samuel Adams would have the State 
of Massachusetts govern the Union, the town of 
Boston govern Massachusetts, and that he 
should govern the town of Boston, and then the 
whole would not be intentionally ill governed.” 
It was a sad error of judgment that caused him 
to undervalue, for a period at least, the services 


PHILADELPHIA. 


of that day being dissatisfied. But all these 
circumstances are to be disregarded, in making 
an estimate of his services. He in fact was 
born for the revolutionary epoch ; he was train- 
ed and nurtured init, and all his principles and 
views were deeply imbued with the dislikes and 
partialities which were created during that long 
struggle. He belonged to the revolution; all 
the power and peculiarity of his character were 
developed in that career, and his share in pub- 
lic life, under a subsequent state of things, 
must be considered as subordinate and unim- 
portant. His private habits were simple, fru- 
gal, and unostentatious. Notwithstanding the 
austerity of his character, his aspect was mild, 
dignified, and gentlemanly. He was entirely 
superior to pecuniary considerations ; and, after 
having been so many years in the public ser- 
vice, must have been buried at the public ex- 
pense, if the afflicting death of an only son had 
not remedied this honorable poverty. 
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THE SPARE BED-ROOM. 


Mrs. Edward Tracy was said to have been | Martha, if you would turn the parlor into a 
brought up and trained in a good school of spare bed-room.” 
domestic management and family economy;; “Edward, how ridiculous!” 
and, as a general rule, she did not approve of} “I cannot see any other way, Martha, love; 
spare bed-rooms. for you see we must have a spare bed some- 
It was all very well, to be sure, when her}where. There’s your mother’s coming to spend 
mother, or her sister, paid her a visit, to have ‘a week with us soon; and what should we do 
somewhere to put them; but then, as Mrs.) with her?” 
Brown, her mother, said, “You know, dear, that} Mrs. Tracy hinted at the shake-down; but it 
I don’t often, and when I or Kate do come, it} would not do. “My old friend, Jones, is coming 
would be easy to make up a shake-down for Mr. this way next month, and you see we must put 
Tracy, for a few nights, while we shared your} him somewhere.” 
bed.” Martha gently remarked that next month 
And so, no doubt, it would have been, if Mr.} would be a very inconvenient time to receive a 
Tracy had liked the plan; but he didn’t like it, } gentleman visiter. 
and on this point he showed signs of intracta-; “But really, my dear, I cannot help it. We 
bility—very unreasonable, as Mrs. T. thought. must try and make it convenient ; Jones always 
So for the early years of his married life, the{ has, for I don’t know how many years, not 
gentleman maintained his ground, and kept his } ) missing one, paid me a visit in August; and I 
spare bed-room. ‘told him that being married would not make 
Mr. Edward Tracy was a good-natured, easy-}any difference. You gave me leave to say 
tempered man, in a small way of business as a} that, Martha, love.” 
merchant, in the flourishing town of Blank;} “Yes, but I did not know how inconvenient 
that is, a small way witha qualification. It was}jit would be.” And there, for that time, the 
not so small that he could not afford a neat} conversation dropped. 
little private residence in the semi-genteel; Sometimes the disagreement commenced in a 
quarter of the town; but it was not large} way of economical calculation. Martha was a 
enough, by any means, to allow him to keep a} good hand at reckoning: she could demonstrate 
carriage, nor even a riding horse: but then he'}to a penny how much every visiter added to 
did not want either. Neither was it so small | the expense of house-keeping. 
that he had ever shrunk from entertaining a} There was Mr. Jones, for instance, whom, to 
friend now and then; and as he was somewhat give the lady her due of praise, she had re- 
given to hospitality, he had more friends of a ceived when she found there was no help for it, 
sort, than enemies of any sort, and the “now ) with politeness, and treated so that he had no 
and then” of his visiters were not like angels’) cause for complaint: but there was Mr. Joues, 
visits, few and far between. But neither was! who had prolonged his visit to a week. And 
his business so large that he hadn’t taken a} only think how much that visit had cost !—so 
long time for consideration before entering on | much for meat, and so much for drink, and 
the grave cares of matrimony; he ventured at! ’twasn’t a little that served him either; and so 
last, however, and was congratulated by his;much for candle light, and so much for an 
female friends—those of them, at any rate, jmeek help for a whole day to put things in 


who were already settled in life—on having | order after he had left, and so much for sheet 
chosen so good an help-meet as Miss Brown ;! washing and towel washing, and so much for— 


for everybody knew, said they, what an excel-! “Well but, Martha—ah, Martha, thou carest 
lent manager her mother is. for many things—but Martha, I reckon these 

Well, and so she was; and so also did Mrs.) extras all in the lump with the rest ; I always 
Edward Tracy prove herself to be: and thence} have done, love, and I don’t see that [am much 
did it arise that there was one point on which,}the poorer for them. At any rate, I can manage 
as we said, Mr. Tracy,and Mrs Tracy could not} to pay my way, and something over; and that’s 
agree—and this was the spare bed-room. ls comfort. But I really think, my love, you 

Sometimes the disagreement commenced in} were almost too kind to my old friend Jones, 
a sort of coaxing way :—“ Edward, dear, what a} who would have been quite content, I am sure, 


nice sitting-room that spare bed-room would} with our plain way of living in general, instead 


make. 
window, and no alteration required but to take 


Such a charming prospect from the 


of—” 
Mrs. Tracy cut her husband short here. She 


down the bed, and put in a few extra bits of}had no notion, she said, of doing things by 


furniture. The same paper-hanging would do, 
and the same chairs; and you know we have 
only that little parlor down stairs, and the 
drawing-room on the first floor. Of course we 
don’t want to use the drawing-room every day, 
and the parlor is so dull, looking out into the 
dirty street as it does. What do you say, 
dear ?” 

“TI would have no objection in the world, 





halves. If she must have visiters, she would 
treat them as visiters. 

“And why not as friends, my love? Just 
hear what Mr. Emerson says ;” and Mr, Tracy 
took up a book which he had been reading 
before the discussion commenced, and read as 
follows :—‘ ‘I pray you, excellent wife, involve 
not yourself and me, to get a curiously rich 
dinner for this man or woman who has alighted 





at our gates; nor a bed-chamber made at 

eat a cost dus 

Here Martha began to listen complacently :— 
“That’s for you, Edward, I think.” 

“Tf the cap fits me, I’ll wear it, my love, with 
a great deal of pleasure—*‘ nor a bed-chamber 
made up at too great a cost. These things, if 
they are curious in them, they can get fora few 
shillings in any village. But rather let the 


too 


stranger see, if he will, in your looks, accent, ' 


and behavior, your——’” 


“T am sure Mr. Jones has no right to com-} 
plain of my looks, and accent, and behavior, | 


Edward.” 

“No, my excellent wife, he has not; but you 
stop me in an awkward place :—‘in your looks, 
accent, and behavior, your heart and earnestness, 


your thought and will, what he cannot buy at} 


any price in any city, and which he may well 
travel twenty miles, and dine sparsely, and 
sleep hardly, to behold. Let not the emphasis 
of hospitality lie in bed and board; but let 


truth, and love, and honor, and courtesy, flow } 


in thy deeds.’” 


“ All very pretty fora man to write,” retorted | 
Mrs. Tracy; “but give the men the trouble, ' 
that’s all:—fidgeting, and cooking, and bed- ; 


making every day.” 
But it was no use what Martha said. For 
the time, her husband was entrenched in his 


strong-hold—and that was the spare bed-room. | 


Once, however, Mrs. Tracy gained a little 
ground, There was a Mr. Smith, and also a 


Mrs. Smith, who, without thinking it at all. 


necessary to give due notice of their intentions, 


just looked in at Hope Cottage for a few days, ; 


in the course of an autumn excursion they were 
taking. 

“Had it been anywhere else, friend Tracy,” 
said Mr. Smith, while making himself at home 
on the evening of his arrival,“I would have 
sent word before-hand: but said I to my wife— 
‘ We needn't take the trouble, for one is always 
sure of a weledme at this house. There’s 
always a spare bed-room for a friend, and a 
hearty welcome besides.’ Right there; wasn’t I?” 


What Mr. Tracy said, or Mrs. Tracy thought, ' 


but did not say, in reply, is no matter. The 
Smiths were dull sort of people, and they 
stuck likeleeches. Having taken possession of 
the spare bed-room, they kept possession so 
long, that even our friend Tracy’s hospitality 
and patience both were in danger of giving way, 
if it hadn’t been for his politeness. 


own bed-room, too, under pretence of violent 
headaches, until her visiters were fairly gone ; 
and then she lost her headache, and regained 
her speech. 

“Now, Edward, is not this really too bad ?” 

“Well, my love, if you mean Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith's making our house their inn, in so free 
and easy a manner—yes,I think so too. It 
was going a little bit too far.” 

“Tt is all because of that spare bed-room, 
which you will persist in keeping up, in spite 
of all I can say,” rejoined Mrs. Tracy, in a tone 
of genuine vexation. 
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Martha ; 
kept her own counsel, and pretty much her} 
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“There’s nothing perfect under the sun, my 
‘love: every good thing has its attendant evils, 
‘and may be abused,” replied Mr. Tracy, philo- 
sophically. 

“A spare bed-room isn’t a good thing, Mr. 
Tracy—drawing people to one’s house, whether 
ornot. We might as well set up a common 
lodging house or an inn. We should be paid 
for our trouble then.” 

“ But, Martha, dear, what should we do when 
friends whom we like to see, pop in? There 
are some, you know a 

“ And if they are real friends, they wouldn’t 
‘mind a little inconvenience. Why not let them 
‘sleep out of the house? I dare say we might 
‘get a bed at some neighbor’s, for a night or 
two, where they might make a profit by having 
a spare bed-room. I am sure it would be better 
to pay a few shillings sometimes, than have all 
the trouble of sleeping visiters in our own 
house, and losing the use of the room for our- 
selves,” 

“Tut—tut—tut!” exclaimed Mr. Tracy, and 
} walked majestically out of the room, and out 
of the house also. 

* * * 

Certain events happen in some families, 
‘which overturn all existing arrangements ; 
and, not to be tedious, five years had not 
elapsed, before the constant dropping had worn 
away the great stone. In other words, you 
might have searched in vain from the bottom 
to the top of Hope Cottage, and found never 4 
spare bed-room. Mrs. Tracy had gained her 
point: the institution was abolished. 

Mr. Jones had found this out, by being 
thrown out of doors on the first night of one of 
{his annual visits, to make the best he could of 
a cold, dreary attic, which had been provided 
for him in a draughty old house, some distance 
off, where he lay shivering under the dread of 
damp sheets,and nocturnal companions. He 
bore the infliction with a good grace, however, 
but took care to shorten his visit; and before 
the next August rolled round,had made an 
engagement to spend his holiday in another 
part of the country, with a friend, in whose 
house spare bed-rooms were not put out of 
fashion. 

} The Smiths had found it out too, and left 
Blank, one day, in high dudgeon, not twenty- 
four hours after they entered it, with far other 
intentions than so speedy a decampment. 
They had been committed to the tender mercies 
of the next inn, with a cold apology for the 
absense of the old spare bed-room. They 
) never troubled the Tracys with another visit. 
} There was an old school-fellow, and staunch 
‘friend of Edward: Tracy, who was subpoenaed to 
‘the assizes of Blank: and who, never doubting 
>of a welcome, and in woeful ignorance of the 
change which time had wrought, marched 
} boldly up to the door of Hope Cottage, carpet- 
’ bag in hand, and by a coup de main, obtained 
} possession of the passage. But the carpet-bag 
>was doomed to go no further. 
And we don’t know anything more humili- 
j ating or humbling, in a small way, than to be 


. * . . . 
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turned away from the very doors of a house} Peggy; and Martha—I say, Martha,” he con- 
where we have foolishly calculated on an extra-) tinued, “couldn’t we, just for once, put up a 
ordinary and enthusiastic reception, with the} spare bed in the old room, for a day or two?” 
full assurance that we have reckoned without} A spare bed! bless the man, what did he 
our host. We remember once to have been; mean? 
placed in such a predicament, aud cannot, to} “Why, Martha, here’s poor cousin Peggy, 
this day, see a dog sneaking along with his tail} writes, and tells me she is coming to Blank, 
between his legs, without being reminded of{and she wants me to take her in for a day or 
our mortification. We have taken care, ever; two.” 
since, to make no more such blunders. But; A pretty thing indeed, that: no, no, Mrs, 
this is a digression, {Tracy said; she wasn’t going to have that 
There was a brother of Edward Tracy, who}trouble, she was sure. If Miss Fryer must 
said that, spare bed or no spare bed, he wasn’t: come to Blank—though what such an elderly 
going to budge an inch, to say nothing of} person could want to be gadding about for, she 
being turned out of doors at midnight. So he;could not conceive; but if she must come, 
rolled himself up in his cloak, and with a}they must do the best they could with her, she 
brotherly recommendation to “ Ned,” to “go to} supposed, but as to her sleeping in the house— 
bed and be bothered,” threw himself on the}no, no. She must do as their other visiters did 
hearth-rug before the fire, and made a spare}—put up with the bed over the way. 
bed of that. ; “But, Martha, love, poor Peggy used to be 
There were rooms enough in Hope Cottage; very kind to me when I was a boy. Many’s 
for every other purpose; but had the house$ the sixpence she has slipped into my pocket; 
been twice as large, it would not, under the} and, poor old soul, she'll be frightened to death 
new dynasty, have been large enough for a}to go into a strange house and sleep away from 
spare bed-room: and herein lay the excellent‘her friends. A strange whim, certainly, of 
thrift of our good manager, who judiciously : poor Peggy, to travel so far from home; but as 
reckoned that every night’s occupation of a‘she has taken it into her head, why, Martha, 
spare bed-room by a guest, invited or uninvited, { love, let us see if we can’t make hercomfortable.” 
involved sundry other items in the way of; But Martha was obdurate. 
dinnerings, supperings, breakfastings, and so; “Very well, my love, than you must take 
forth in the ordinary way, to say nothing of}it into your own hands, for I won't,” said Mr. 
extra-ordinary night caps, neither of silk, wool- } Tracy. 
len, nor cotton, $ Poor Miss Fryer made her appearance at the 
There were inconveniences, to be sure, in } time she had fixed. A little shrivelled and 
this prudential course; but, on the whole, it } wrinkled, shaky old lady, in an old-fashioned, 
worked well, Martha said; and as she kept her } faded silk pelisse, which had been laid up in 
housekeeping book on the most approved and lavender it would be hard to say how many 
systematically exact plan, who could know, if} years. She was sadly nervous at finding her- 
it did not? Not Edward Tracy, certainly, who} self so many miles from home, among s0 many 
now and then wondered what had become of so } strange faces :—even little Ned, as she persisted 
many of his old friends, who, so far as he knew, ‘in calling Mr. Tracy, to the great annoyance of 
had neither fled the country, nor found a spare } Mrs. Tracy, was so altered, she declared, that 
bed in mother earth ; but who, to him, were as/she shouldn’t have known him again. 
much lost as though they had never existed.; On the cause of her journey, Miss Fryer was 
And sometimes he sighed when he remembered } mysteriously silent; she had a little business 
with what pleasure he had once been wont to {to transact in the morning, or the next day, or 
“ Wele ; : » $the next day after that, she said, and perhaps 
Welcome the coming, ageet ds parting guest. he might pik little Ned to help ber in it; but 
But these were only occasional thoughts, for | she couldn't say more than that. And where 
he acknowledged that, after ell, it saved s vast ;should she put her box? It was not a big one, 
deal of trouble in entertaining visiters, to have } che said, for she didn’t wish to cumber little 
it widely known that his hospitality did not} yoq’s house up too much; and might she, (for 
include both board and lodging. ‘all this passed in the first five minutes after the 
° . ° e ° ° ° ° ‘coach had “dropped her down” at Mr. Tracy’s 
There was a letter one morning—nothing very } door )—might she step into her bed-room to set 
unusual in that—but the letter was from an} herself to rights a little? 
unusual correspondent. In some far, out-of-; “Oh, yes, of course; but,”"——-and then— 
the-way, corner of the country, lived an elderly }“ little Ned” slipping out of the room—came 
maiden, distant cousin of Mr. Tracy. Poor{the explanation, curt,and straightforward, and 
Miss Fryer! The world hadn’t used her well, ; blank, from Martha’s lips; Miss Fryer was wel- 
or somebody in the world had not. Once upon }come to step into her (Martha’s) room, to make 
a time, when she and all the rest of the world any little change of dress she might require ; 
were half a century younger, she had no lack} but as there wasn't a spare bed-room in the 
of friends, for she was rich: but riches had{house, Miss Fryer’s box should be taken 
taken to themselves wings, and Miss Fryer;over the way, where Mr. Tracy had engaged 
became poor. Sa bed for her for a night or two, with an 
“Bless me!” said Mr. Tracy, opening the ‘emphasis on the “night or two,” as much as 
epistle, “if here isn’t a letter from poor cousin ‘to say, “ There, now, you know your doom.” 
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There was an astonishing composure in the 
little old maid’s reception of this astounding 
announcement. Well, she was but a little 
body, and she had reckoned she might have 
been put in some closet or other, but it did not 
signify at all; only she wouldn’t trouble Mrs. 
Tracy to send her box over the way at present, 
if she would be so kind as to give it house 
room for an hour or two. And, now she 
thought of it, she had a call to make in the 
town, and she would go while her pelisse was 
on, and that would save a world of trouble. 
There was no occasion for Mr. Tracy to trouble 
himself to go with her. It was a good while, to 
be sure, since she was in Blank, but she could 
find her way; and nodding and smiling benig- 
nantly, and almost condescendingly on Mrs. 
Tracy, the little, old lady tripped out at the 
door, and was gone before Martha could have} 
counted twenty. ; 

Mr. Tracy and Martha had not finished their} 
wonderment at poor Peggy’s erratic motions, 
when a fresh cause for wonderment sprang up. 
A knock at the door, a livery servant, and Mr. 
Hodges’ compliments, and he had sent for Miss 
Fryer’s little box. The lady was going to stay 
at Mr. Hodges’. 

At Mr. Hodges’ !—Mr. 
The aristocratic solicitor! 
some mistake. 

No, not half a one. There was poor Peggy, 
and there she meant to be; and thither her 
little box followed her, on the shoulders of a 
porter whom the livery servant brought with 
him—he being too grand, by three yards of 
gold lace, to carry a box through Blank, even 
for his master. 

The mystery did not last many days. There 
was an estate and an intestate death, and there 
were title deeds, and there had been a search 
for the next heir or heiress; and there was 
Miss Fryer, whom the persevering Mr. Hodges 
had hunted out in her obscurity; and there 
had been letters. passing backwards and for-} 
wards, and there were letters of administration 
taken out, and oaths to be taken, and signi- 
tures to be written, and powers to be granted, 
and lawyers best know what besides, And Miss 
Fryer must come to Blank; and should Mr. 
Hodges send his carriage for her? and would; 
she honor him by making his house her home} 
while she should stay at Blank? 

All this had passed and re-passed ; but Miss 
Fryer remembered her “ little Ned,’ and her 
old love for him, and thought that she would: 
pay him a visit, as poor cousin Peggy, and had 
made herself happy with thinking of the? 
agreeable surprise she should create by appear-} 
ing before him, in the end, a full blown gentle- ; 
woman, ; 


Hodges !—Hodges ! 
There must be 


* With a plentiful estate.” 


But Miss Fryer didn’t want perception, and 
had as much weakness in her way, as Martha 
Tracy had in hers, And without deigning to 
call again at the house where she had received 
so cool a reception, and refusing even to see 
“little Ned,” when he made a call at Mr. 
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Hodges’, she started homewards, in the attor- 
ney’s carriage,as soon as the “little business” 
was settled. 

Nobody knows how Miss Fryer has made her 
will, or to whom the estate will descend; but 
we fear our friend Edward Tracy will have but 
a small slice of poor cousin Peggy’s leavings 

They say he has fitted up his spare bed-room 
again. But such a chance for a good legacy 
doesn’t happen every day in the year; and we 
fear that Mr. Tracy has “locked the stable 
door after the steed is stolen.” 

P. $8.—The writer has a spare bed-room at 
the service of Miss Fryer, if she should ever 
come our way. 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


“ Are we almost home ?” 
Ah, yes! old pilgrim! 
Wanderer on the shores of Time— 
With shattered staff, 
And beard all white with rime— 
Journeying to the Mecea of thy soul, 
At first the cradle, and at last the goal! 
Sweet the answering echoes come— 
Almost Home ; 


“ Are we almost home ?” 
Ah, yes! sweet child! 
Trustingly nestling on the breast, 
That would have thee stay, 
Yet envies thee thy rest. 
Still kneeling on the vestibule of life— 
With no laurels gathered in its strife. 
Low the angel-whisperings come— 
Almost Home! 


“ Are we almost home?” 

Ah, yes! dear girl! 
Lingerer in this world below— 

Pale watchers counting 

Thy pulsations as they come and go. 
Living—to wear ere long the bridal veil— 
Dying—to wear instead the shroud so pale! 

First the altar, then the tomb! 

Almost Hime ! 


THE HERO. 


Let laurels drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory, dear to every muse, 

Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 

In honor’s field advancing his firm foot, 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 

And will prevail or perish in her cause. 

Tis to the virtue of such men, man owes 

His portion in the good that Heaven bestows. 
And when recording history displays 

Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 
Tells of a few stout hearts, that fought and died, 
Where duty placed them, at their country’s side: 
The man, thatis not moved with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their hervic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 


Is base in kind, and born tobe a slave. cowpEr. 
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A PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. 


“ At what hour do you sup?” 


[A large class of individuals will find instruc- 
“We have nothing like a regular supper, but 


tion in regard to their “case,” in the following 
admirable-sketch from the pen of Mrs. Kirkland. ] } for mere sociality’s sake, we have atray brought 

Doctor R sat alone in his study, when ajup about ten. I take nothing beyond a bit of 
lady was announced. chicken or a few oysters, or a slice of cake, and 

“Mrs. Waldorf, sir,” and the doctor laid down | sometimes only a cracker and a glass of wine, 
his pen, and received his visiter very cordially. ; You look as if you thought even this were bet- 
She was the wife of a rich German merchant, } ter omitted; but I should scarcely know how to 
and a distant cousin of his own; a handsome } cut off one of my husband’s few social pleasures. 
woman, of about five and thirty, with sufficient }He would touch nothing if I did not partake 
repose of manner, but too spirited an eye to}withhim. He thinks as ill of suppers as you do,” 





pass for a mere fashionable machine. 

“T have come to you, doctor, instead of send-! 
ing for you,” began the lady, “ because I do not? 
wish Mr. Waldorf to know I have thought it 
necessary to consult you. He is so easily alarm- } 
ed, and if he knew you had prescribed for me} 
would watch me so closely, and insist so much } 
upon my observance of your directions to the 
very letter, that I should have no peace.” 

The doctor smiled, as if he thought Mr. Wal- 
dorf would not be so far wrong as his lady might 
suppose. 

“ But what is it, my dear madam ?” he said, 
taking Mrs. Waldorf’s hand, and giving a look 
of professional scrutiny to her face. “ You look 
well, though there is a slight flaccidity about 
the eyes, a not quite so ruby a nether lip as one 
might wish to see. What is it?” 

“Oh! a thousand things, doctor; my health 
is miserable—at least I sometimes think so; I 
have pains in the right side—and such flutter- 
ings at my heart—and such lassitude—and such 
headaches—and sleep so miserably—” 

“ Are your pains very severe’ Are they ofa 
heavy, dull kind, or sharp and darting? And 
how often do you experience them ?” 

“They are not very constant—no, not con- 
stant, certainly, nor very severe—but, doctor, 


) 


| 








“T beg your pardon—I interrupted your de- 
tail of symptoms to ask these questions as to 
the evening. You say you haveno appetite for 
breakfast—how long do these feelings of lan- 
guor and exhaustion continue to trouble you ’” 

Oh! I generally feel better after a cup of cof- 
fee; and after practicing at the harp or the 
piano-forte for an hour or two, or sometimes 
three, when I have new music, I generally drive 
out, and perhaps shop a little, or at any rate 
take aturn into the country for the air, and 
usually return somewhat refreshed.” 

“ Do you take your airings alone ?” 

“Yes—perforce, almost. There are none of 
my intimate friends who can go with me.— 
They drive out regularly, and take children 
with them, or they have other objects; one 
cannot ask a mere acquaintance, so I go alone, 
which is not very exhilarating.” 

“Your own children are not at home ?” 

“ No—if they were, I should need no other 
company for the carriage. The society of young 
people is pleasant to me, but Adelaide is at 
Madame ’s, and Ernest is with a German 
clergyman, a friend of his father’s. I fancy my 
rides would be of much greater service to me, 
if I had a pleasant companion or two,” 

“Undoubtedly—and I know a lady and her 


they fill ne with apprehensions of future evil. |daughter to whom a regular morning airing 
lt is not present suffering of which I complain, | with such society as that of Mrs. Waldorf, 
so much as a fear of worse tocome. I dread | would be the very breath of life! What a pity 
lest disease should make such progress, unno- } that etiquette comes in the way of so many good 


ticed, that it will be vain to attempt a cure.”— 
And Mrs. Waldorf’s eyes filled with tears at the 
very thought of her troubles. 

“ You are very wise to take it in time,” said 
Doctor R “But tell me more of these} 
symptoms, At what time of the day do you} 
generally feel most indisposed ?” ; 

“Oh! Ican scarcely say. When I wake in} 
the morning, I am always very miserable. My} 
head is full of dull pain, especially about the } 
eyes. My lips are parched; I find it a great ex-} 
ertion to dress myself, and never have the} 
slightest appetite for breakfast.” 

“ Ah, indeed !”’ mused the doctor, “ you break- } 


things! But go on, I beg.” 

“ Etiquette! say not another word, doctor— 
who and where are these friends or patients of 
yours? I should be happy if I could offer any 
service. I will call with you on them this very 
day, if you like, and invite them to ride with 
me daily.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my dear ma- 
dam,” said Dr. R , “itis what I could not 
venture to ask. Yet I am not afraid you will 
not find my friends at least tolerably agreeable 
—but will you proceed with the account you 
were giving me of your daily habits—you dine 
at four, I believe ?” 

“That is our hour, but Mr. Waldorf is often 


fast as soon as you arise, I presume. At what} 
hour do you retire?” ; detained until five, and I never dine without 

“ We make it a rule to be in bed by twelve,;} him. For my own part, I should not care if 
unless we happen to be engaged out, which is}dinner were stricken from the day. I lunch 
but seldom. Waldorf detests parties and late | about one, and with tolerable appetite, and I 
hours. We spend our evenings with music or! never wish to eat again until suppertime. We 
books, very quietly.” {take tea, however, at seven, and—’ 
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“Green tea, I presume—do you take it 
strong ?” 

“Oh! not very; if I take it too strong I do 
not sleep at all.” 

“You sleep but indifferently, you tell me ?” 

“ Yes, generally, and wake many times in the 
night; sometimes in the horrors, so that I am 
full of undefinable fears, and dare not open my 
eyes, lest the objects in the room should assume 
terrific shapes. The very shades cast by the 
night-lamp, have power at such times to appal 
me.” 

The doctor’s professional inquiries extended 
to a still greater length, but he had guessed 
Mrs. Waldorf’s complaint before he arrived at 
this point in the list. He had found solitude, 
inactivity, late hours, suppers, coffee, green tea, 
music and books,—with not one counterbalanc- 
ing item of that labor—effort—sacrifice—which 
has been affixed as the unchanging price of 
health and spirits. Mrs. Waldorf was one of 
the hundreds if not thousands of ladies in our 
land, who walk through the world without ever 
discovering the secret of life. She had abund- 
ant wealth, and a most indulgent husband, 
with all that this world can offer in point of 
comfort, and she imagined that health alone 
was wanting to complete her happiness. Pas- 
sive happiness! what a dream | 

Doctor R was at the head of his profes- 
sion, and he had some medicines at his com- 
mand, which are not known at the hospitals.— 
He thought he could cure Mrs. Waldorf, but he 
hinted that he feared he should find her but a 
poor patient. 

“You do not wish Mr, Waldorf to know you 
are under my care, lest he should object to your 
neglecting my remedies—” 

“Oh, indeed, doctor, I shall be very faithful! 
Try me! Try me! You cannot prescribe any- 
thing too difficult. Shall I travel to the Pyra- 
mids barefoot, and live on bread and water all 
the way? Iam only afraid Waldorf should in- 
sist upon my taking odious drugs, and—you 
know cautions meeting one at every turn are 
80 tiresome !” 

“Then you are ready to take any remedy 
which is not at all disagreeable, and which may 
be used or omitted @ discretion—”’ 

“No, no—indeed, you mistake me. I only 
beg that it may not be foo unpleasant. I will 
do just as you say.” 

Mrs. Waldorf now had a fine color, and her 
eyes sparkled as of old. She had every confi- 
dence in the skill of Dr. R , and the effort 
of recalling and recounting her symptoms had 
given an impetus to her thoughts, and a quicker 
current to her blood. 

The doctor apologized. He had an appoint- 
ment, and his hour had come, 

“ But before I leave you thus unceremoni- 
ously,” he said, “ it strikes me that there is a 
root in my garden which might be of essential 
service to you, to begin with at least. You 
know I have a little spot in which I cultivate a 
few rare botanical specimens. Might I venture 
to ask you to search for the root I speak of? It 
is in that little square compartment in the cor- 
ner, Which appears nearly vacant.” 
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“Oh, certainly—but had I not better call 
John, as your own man is going away with 
you?” 

; “John! Bless my, soul, madam, there is not 
a John in the world that I would trust in my 
sanctum! No hand but mine, and that of a 
gardener whom I employ occasionally, under 
my own direction, ever intrudes among my pets. 
Let me entreat you, since I have not another 
moment to spare, to take this little trowel, and 
search with your own hands until you discover 
‘an oblong white root, like this’—opening a 
book of botanical plants, and exhibiting some- 
‘thing that looked very much like a Jerusalem 
artichoke—* Take that and have it washed and 
grated into a gill of Port, of which try ten drops 
in a little water, three times a day. I will see 
you again, very soon—but now I mast run 
away.” And Doctor R departed, leaving 
Mrs. Waldorf in a musing mood. 

She cast a look at the garden, which lay just 
beneath the window, full of flowers; then at 
the trowel—a strange implement in her hand. 
She thought Doctor R very odd, certainly, 
but she resolved to follow his directions im- 
plicitly. She went down stairs, and was soon 
digging very zealously. Her glove was split by 
the first effort, of course; for a fashionably fit- 
‘ted glove admits not the free exercise of the 
‘muscles—but all was of no avail. Every corner 
of the little square was disturbed, but no talis- 
man appeared. Weary at length of her new 
employment, Mrs. Waldorf gave up in despair, 
and sat in a little arbor which offered its shade 
‘invitingly near her. Here she sank into a 
pleasant reverie, as one can scarcely help doing 
in a garden full of sweet flowers, and so plea- 
;sant was the sense of repose after labor, that 
she thought not of the lapse of time, until she 
was startled by the voice of Doctor R » Te- 
turned from his visit, and exceedingly surprised 
to find her still trowel in hand. 

“Why, my dear madam,” he exclaimed, 
“you are forgetting your wish that Mr. Wal- 
dorf should not discover your visit tome! If 
‘he walks much in town, he has had ample op- 
portunity to discover his carriage at my door 
these two hours. You must learn to carry on 
clandestine affairs better than this! Have you 
the medicine /” 

Mrs. Waldorf laughed, and related her ill sue- 
cess, which the doctor very much regretted, al- 
though he did not offer to assist in the search. 

“You are feeling tolerably well just now, I 
think,” he said; “ your color is better than 
when you came in the morning.” 

“Oh, yes! much better, just now! But how 
charming your garden is! I do not wonder 
that you make a pet of it. We, too, have a few 
square inches of garden, but it gives me but 
little pleasure, because I have never done any- 
thing to it myself. I think I shall get a trowel 
of my own.’ 

“You delight me! You have only to culti- 
vate and bring to perfection a single bed of car- 
nations, to become as great an enthusiast as my- 
self. But it must be done by your own hands.” 

“Yes, certainly ; but now I must be gone. — 
; To-morrow I will hold myself in readiness to 
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call on your friends, at any hour you may ap-} loneliness, determined on following the young 
point.” }man to the new world. But here we are.” 

“ What say you to eleven? Would that be} And they stopped before a small house in a 
too barbarous? The air is worth a good deal} back street. Mrs. Waldorf was shown into a 
more at eleven than at one.” very humble parlor, while the doctor went to 

“ At seven, if you like! Do not imagine me} prepare his patient. He returned presently, 
so very a slave to absurd fashions! I am de-} with Madame Vamiglia, a well-bred woman past 


termined you shall own me a reasonable wo-; middle age. She expressed her grateful sense 
man yet.” : of Mrs, Waldorf’s kindness, but.their commu- 
Mrs. Waldorf called from the carriage win- nication was rather pantomimical, for the lady 
dow—* You'll not forget . send the medicine, } found her song-Italian of little service, and the 
doctor ?” $signora had not much conversational English. 
“Certainly not! You shall have it at seven} However, with some French, and occasional aid 
this evening, and I trust you will take it with;from Doctor R -, their acquaintance was 
exact regularity.” : somewhat ripened before they went to the bed- 
“Do not fear me,” she said, and the doctor ; side of the sufferer. Mrs. Waldorf turned pale, 
made his bow of adieu. ;and felt ready to faint, at the sight which pre- 
The medicine came at seven, with a sediment | sented itself. 
that looked not a little like grated potato, and} There was a low, narrow couch in the centre 
without the slightest disagreeable taste. Ac-;of the room, scarce larger than an infant’s crib, 
companying directions required the disuse, for; and on it lay what seemed a mere refnnant of 
the present, of coffee and green tea; and re-; mortality. Large dark eyes, full of a sort of 
commended to Mrs. Waldorf a daily walk, and ; preternatural light, alone spoke of life and mo- 
a very early bed-hour. stion, The figure had been always extremely 
The lady took her ten drops at nine, and felt small, and was now wasted till it searce lifted 
so much better that she could not help telling; the light covering of the mattress. Madame 
her husband all about her visit to Dr. R . $ Vamiglia went forward and spoke in a low tone 
The next morning proved cloudy, and Mrs. ; to her daughier, and Mrs. Waldorf was glad to 
Waldorf felt rather languid, but after her dose, ; sink into the chair set for her by Doctor R——. 
found an improved appetite for breakfast. She ’The ghastly appearance of the poor girl nearly 
sat down to her music, but looked frequently at overcame her. 
the clouds, and at her watch, thinking of her} The mother introduced her guest to her 
appointment, When the hour arrived, the en-; daughter, who could only look an acknowledg- 
vious skies poured down such showers as will;ment; and then asked the doctor if he thought 
damp any body’s ardor. The drive must be {Ippolita could bear the motion of a carriage. 
given up for that day, and it passed as usual,; “She seems weaker to-day,” he replied; 


with only the interlude of the magic drops. 

The next day was as bad, and the day after 
not a great deal better. Mrs, Waldorf’s pains 
and palpitations almost discouraged her. She 
was quite sure she had a liver complaint. But 
on the fourth morning the sun rose gloriously, 
and the face of nature, clean washed, shone 
with renewed beauty. At eleven the carriage 
and lady were at Dr. R——’s door. 

“ Have you courage to see an invalid—a sad 
sufferer ?” said the doctor. 

“Oh, certainly! Iam an invalid myself, you 
know.” 

“ Ah, my dear lady, my invalid wears a dif- 
ferent aspect! Yet I hope she is going to re- 
cover, and I shall trust to your humanity if the 
scene prove a sad one. Sickness of the mind 
was, I think, the origin of the evil, but it has 
almost overpowered the frail body. This young 
lady and her mother have been giving lessons 
in music and in Italian, and have had but slen- 
der success in the whirl of competition. As 
nearly as I can discover, they came to this coun- 


“very weak, indeed. Yet, if Mrs. Waldorf will 
allow the mattress to be put in, I think we may 
venture.” 
Madame Vamiglia seemed full of anxiety lest 
{the experiment should prove too much for the 
flickering remnant of life; but after much pre- 
;paration, John was called and the poor sufferer 
transferred, mattress and all, to the back seat. 
Mrs. Waldorf and her mother took the front, 
and in this way they drove slowly out towards 
the country. 
At first, the poor little signorina seemed ex- 

hausted almost unto death, and her mother 
watched her with the most agonized solicitude ; 
but after a while she became accustomed to the 
gentle motion, and seemed revived by the fresh 
air. As the road wound through a green lane 
shaded with green trees, Ippolita looked about 
her with animation, and made asign of pleasure 
with her wasted hand. Tears started to her 
mother’s eyes, and she looked to Mrs. Waldorf 
}for sympathy and not in vain. 
> At length the invalid gave a sign, and they 


b 


try hoping to find reverse of fortune easier to ‘turned about. When they reached the lodging- 
bear among strangers; and their course was de- ; house, Ippolita was in a quiet sleep, and they 
termined hitherward in consequence of earlier; carried her back to her own room almost un- 


family troubles, which drove a son of Madame 
Vamiglia to America, He was a liberal, and both 
displeased his father, and put himself in danger 
from government, by some unsuccessful attempt 
at home. The father is since dead, and the old 
lady and her daughter, left in poverty and 


disturbed. 

“ To-morrow at eleven !” whispered Mrs. Wal- 
idorf, at parting. Madame Vamiglia pressed her 
‘hand, but could not speak. 

We need not describe the morning rides 

which succeeded this auspicious commence- 
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ment. We need not trace, step by step, the 

slow amendment of the young Italian, nor at- ; 
tempt to express, by words, the gratitude of both 
mother and daughter. They felt words to be. 
totally inadequate. We may mention, how- 
ever, the rapid improvement of Mrs. Waldorf’s 
health and spirits, which must of course be as- 
cribed to that excellent medicine of Dr. R 8. 
This enabled that lady to study Italian most ; 
strenuously, both at home and by familiar les- 
sons from Madame Vamiglia and her daughter, 
during theirlong excursions. This pursuit was 
never found to increase the palpitations,~and | 
seemed also a specific against headache. 

Before Ippolita had so far recovered as to be | 
independent of the daily airing, Mrs. Waldorf 
picked up a new object of interest. We say | 
picked up, for it was a road-side acquaintance, ; 
and as Mrs. Waldorf has since observed, one 
which she never would have made if she had 
been reading during her drive, as was her cus- ‘ 
tom formerly. She had, every morning for 
some time, obserbed a poor woman drawing a 
basket-wagon of curious construction, in which 
lay a child much larger than is usually found 
in such vehicles. The child was pretty, and: 
tastefully, though plainly dressed; but the’! 
whole establishment bespoke anything but‘ 
abundant means, so that Mrs. Waldorf was 
puzzled to make out the character of the group. 
The woman had not the air of a servant, and: 
yet the child did not look as if it could be her; 
child. In short, after seeing the same thing a 
dozen times, Mrs. Waldorf’s curiosity was a 
good deal excited. 

She did not, however, venture to make any 
inquiries, until it so chanced that, in the very 
green lane we have spoken of—the favorite re- 
sort of the grateful Ippolita—they found the 
poor woman, with the child fainting in her 
arms. Grief and anxiety were painted on her 
honest face, and she was so absorbed in her ef- ! 
forts for the recovery of the child, that she 
scarcely answered Mrs. Waldorf’s sympathizing 
inquiries. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, ma’am! It is 
nothing new! She’s this way very often. It’s 
the whoopin’-cough, ma’am; and Iam afeard 
it'll be the death of her, poor lamb, in spite of 
all we can do!” And she tossed the child in 
the air, and fanned its face till the breath re- 
turned. 

“Ts it your own ?”’ asked Mrs. Waldorf. 

“No, indeed, ma’am! Mine are other guess 
lookin’ children, thank God! This dear babe’s 
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The Lord knows that! But alittle bit of neigh- 
borly kindness like that, is what the poor often 


‘does for one another, and don’t think anything 


of it, neither! To be sure, this babe’s mother 
isn’t the likes of me, ma’am, but she is far worse 


‘offthan she has been. Her husband is what 


they call an accountant—a kind of clerk, like ; 
and he can’t get no employ, and I think it’s 
breaking his heart pretty fast.” 

Here Mrs. Waldorf fairly burst into tears.— 


}“Tell me where you live,” she said, “and say 


nothing to this lady you speak of, but come to 
me to-morrow, will you ?” and she put a card 
into the poor woman’s hand. 

“Surely I will, ma’am,” said the washerwo- 
man, “and it’s a kind heart you have |” 

Mrs. Waldorf rode home with her heart and 
head full. “ How could I ever content myself 
with giving money,” she said to herself, “when 
there is so much to be done!” 

. * al * * 


“ How do you find yourself, this morning, my 


‘dear madam?” said Dr. R——, shortly after 


this. 

“Oh, quite well, thank you!” 

“What! no more lassitude! no more head- 
aches?” 

“Nothing of the sort, I assure you. I never 
felt better. 

“ When did your symptoms abate ?” 

“T can scarcely tell; I have been too much 
occupied of late, to think of symptoms. I am 
so much interested in the study of Italian, that 
Iam going to ask Madame Vamiglia and her 
daughter to come to us for awhile, and we shall 
have Adelaide at home to take advantage of-so 
good an opportunity for learning to converse.” 

“And your ardor in searching out the dis- 
tressed, has been the means of restoring the son 
to the mother. How happy you must be!” 

“That is a happiness which I owe to you! 
And Mr. Waldorf is going to employ Mr. Va- 
miglia, who understands and writes half a dozen 
different languages, and will be invaluable to 
him. But first, the family are to go to the sea- 
shore for a month, to recruit; and I imagine 
they will need a good deal of preparation—so 
that I have really no time to be ill.” 

“Then you have given up the going to the 
Pyramids ?” 

“Ah, my dear sir! I must thank you for 


} showing me better sources of interest and.ex- 
‘citement. I believe it must have been a little 


ruse on your part—say! was not that famous 
medicine of yours only a trick—an inganno 


mother is a delicate young lady that lives neigh- | felice ?” 


bor to me, as has a sick husband that she can’t | 


“Atrick! Oh! excuse me! Callit by some 


leave. I’m a washerwoman, ma’am, if you! better name, I beseech you,” said the doctor, 
please, and I have to go quite away down town} laughing: “it was a most valuable medicine! 
every day, almost, and so I take this poor thing { Indeed, the whole Materia Medica would be 
in my basket—it’s large enough, you see—and ! often powerless without the placebo! But I 
So gives her a turn in the open air, cause the } confess, I could not think of sending you to the 
doctor says it’s the open air, if anything, that'll } Pyramids, when there are not only pyramids 
do her good.” but mountains of sorrow and suffering at home, 

2 You are very good,” said Mrs. Waldorf, who} which shun the eye of common charity, but 
had listened in a kind of reverie, her thoughts! which must be surmounted by just such 
reverting to her lonely drives : heads, hearts, and purses, as those of Mrs. Wal- 

‘Oh, no, ma’am! it’s far from good I am!) dorf.” 
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‘lee’s country-house, near Edinburgh, when a 
| violent storm of wind arose, and shook the win- 
[We promised some extracts from Lady Hol- dows so as to annoy every body present, and 
land’s interesting memoirs of her father, Rev. prevent conversation. ‘Why don’t you stop 
Sydney Smith, and now give some pleasant an-| them?’ said my father; ‘give me a knife, a 
eodotes, and agreeable reminiscences, } | Serew, and a bit of wood, and I will cure it ina 
Bi }moment ;’ he soon effected his purpose, fixed 

Marmiace or Sypxey Surra.—“ After two UP his little bit of wood, and it was christened 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 





years’ residence in Edinburgh, he returned to Sydney's button. Fifty years after, one of the 
Rngland, to marry Miss Pybus, to whom he had 
long been engaged, and whom he had known 
from a very early period of his life, as she was 
the intimate friend and school-fellow of his only 
sister, Maria. This marriage took place with 
the entire consent of her mother, Mrs, Pybus ; 
but with so vehement an opposition on the part 
of her brother, Mr, Charles Pybus, (who was a} 


) running 


family finding Mr. Tytler papering and painting 
‘this room, exclaimed, ‘Oh! James, you are 
surely not touching Sydney’s button?’ but on 
to examine the old place at the win- 
dow, she found Sydney’s button was there, pre- 
served and respected amidst all the changes of 


; masters, time and taste.” 


Ayxcporr.—“ An anecdote has lately reached 


strong politician, and one of the Lords of the me from a very early friend, which is an epi- 
Admiralty under Mr. Pitt,) as produced a com- | tome of what I have observed of my father 
plete breach between, and deprived them of the | through life, and has quite delighted me—that 
assistance and protection he might have given | having once made up his mind as to what he 
them on their entrance into life. ‘ought to do, he did it, be the consequences 

“ Thus deprived of the only relation eapable what they might to himself. It was on this 





of affording her protection and assistance, it was principle he entered the Church, on this he 7 
lucky that Miss Pybus had some fortune, for: acted in it, and on every important occasion of | 
my father’s only contribution toward their fu-: q 


vate life. He was going to preach at the 
ture menage, (save his own talents and charac- ; Foundling Hospital, and had selected a sermon 
ter,) were six small, silver teaspoons, which, ' containing a strong attack upon opinions which 
from much wear, had become the ghosts of he thought were rapidly increasing, and produc- 
their former selves. One day, in the madness jing most injurious effects on religion. My mo- 
of his joy, he came running into the room, and | ther saw and knew the sermon, and exclaimed, 
flung these into her lap, saying, ‘ There, Kate, ‘Qh, Sydney, do change that sermon ; I know 
you lucky girl, I give you all my fortune !’ ,it will give such offence to our friends, the 
“ Upon this small portion, (which my father’s | F——’s, should they be there this evening.’ ‘I 
first step was to secure in the strictest manner fear it will,’ said my father, ‘and am sorry for 
to his wife aad children, though Mrs Pybus, it; but, Kate, do you think, if I feel it my duty 
who had perfect confidence in him, had thought to preach such a sermon at all, that I can re- 
it would have been better to leave a portion of 'frain from doing so from the fear of giving of- 
it unsettled, in case of need, ) and the six silver fence ?? The sermon was preached, the offence 
spoons, they determined to return to Edinburgh | was given, and he felt the loss of his friends 
and set up housekeeping. ‘deeply, for he loved and valued those he offend- 
“One of our early difficulties,’ said my mo-'ed. Time, however, produced its usual effects 
ther, ‘was, how we should buy the necessary} on really good men; my father lived to regain 
plate and linen for our new household ; but my } their friendship, and I have reason to believe 
dear mother’s liberality had furnished me with} there are few who love or honor his memory 
the means, by bestowiug on me, when I entered} more than the only survivor now left. 
the world, my sister, Lady Fletcher's, necklace, } 
consisting of a double row of pearls, which were } 
said to be the finest, except Mrs. Hastings’, that} 


Mrs, Sippons.—“ His gayety was so irresisti- 
ble and so infectious, that it carried everything 


had been brought to thiscountry. I took them 
to , and them for £500, and all we most 
wanted was thus obtained. Several years after, 
when visiting the shop with Miss Fox and Miss 
Vernon, I saw in one of the glass cases my own 
necklace, every pearl of which I knew, and had 
often strung. I had the curiosity to ask the 
price ; “ Fifteen hundred pounds,” was the an- 


swer,’” 


Sypxsy Saurn’s Burroy.—‘ One evening my 
father waa at his old friend Lord Woodhouse- 


‘before it, Nothing could withstand the con- 
‘ tagion of that ringing, joy-inspiring laugh, which 
} seemed to spring from the fresh,genuine enjoy- 
ment he felt at the multitude of unexpected im- 
ages which sprang up in his mind, and suc- 
ceeded each other with a rapidity that hardly 
allowed his hearers to follow him, but left them 
panting and exhausted with laughter, to ory out 
for mercy. 

“ An amusing instance of this occurred once, 
when he met that Queen of T 
dons, for the first time. She see 


» Mrs. Sid- 


determin- 
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ed to resist him, and preserve her tragic digni- ' watched for a private and proper time for men- 
ty; but after a vain struggle yielded to the) tioning it.’” 
ceneral infection, and flung herself back in her; ‘ 
chair, in such a fearful paroxysm of laughter, a eg ace od * > hana oe Among = 7 
and of such long continuance, that it made quite | “°''® 4 - * _ a“ > hea t ell seer: pre voghes 
sone, and all the company were alarmed.” } young donkey, which had been given up to our 
& seme, > tender mercies from the time of its birth, andin 
Parental Tenperness.—“One of his little} whose education we employed a large portion 
children, then in delicate health, had for some} of our spare time; and a most accomplished 
time been in the habit of waking suddenly every } donkey it became under our tuition. It would 
evening ; sobbing, anticipating the death of its; walk up stairs, pick pockets, follow us in our 
parents, and all the sorrows of life, almost be-} walks like a huge Newfoundland dog, and at 
fore life had begun. He could not bear this} the most distant sight of us in the field, with 
unnatural union of childhood and sorrow, and} ears down and tail erect, it set off in full bray 
for a long period, I have heard my mother say,}to meet us. These demonstrations on Bitty’s 
each evening found him, at the waking of his} part were met with not less affection on ours, 
child, with a toy, a picture-book, a bunch of) and Bitty was almost considered a member of 
grapes, or a joyous tale, mixed with a little) the family. 
strengthening advice, and the tenderest caresses,; “One day, when my elder brother and my- 
till the habit was broken, and the child woke | self were training our beloved Bitty, with a 
to joy and not to sorrow.” } pocket-handkerchief for a bridle, and his head 
“<¢Maxins anp Rutes or Lirz.—Remember ; crowned with flowers, to run round our garden, 
that every person, however low, has rights and | who should arrive in the midst of our sport but 


feelings, In all contentions, let peace be rather } Mr. Jeffrey. Finding my father out, he, with 
your object, than triumph; value triumph only ‘ his usual kindness towards young people, im- 
as the means of peace. mediately joined in our sport, and, to our in- 

“*Remember that your children, your wife, | finite delight, mounted the donkey. He was 
and your servants, have rights and feelings ; ' proceeding in triumph, amidst our shouts of 
treat them as you would treat persons who. laughter, when my father and mother, in com- 
could turn again. Apply these doctrines to the | P®2Y, | believe, with Mr. Horner and Mr. Mur- 
administration of justice as a magistrate. Rank | TY, Tetarned from their walk, and beheld this 
poisons make good medicines; error and mis- | S¢¢ne from the garden door. Though years and 
fortune may be turned into wisdom and im-}Y¢4rs have passed away since, I still remember 
provement. the joy-inspiring laughter that burst from my 

“*Do not attempt to frighten children and} father at this unexpected sight, as, advancing 
inferiors by passion it does more harm to your toward his old friend, with a face beaming with 
own character than it does good to them ; the } delight and with extended hands, he broke forth 
same thing is better done by firmness and per- ; the following impromptu : 
suasion. i ’ ‘ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

“*If you desire the common people to treat, As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 
you as a gentleman, you must conduct yourself, Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
as a gentleman should do to them. Riding on a little jackass.’ 


“‘ When you meet with neglect, let it rouse; Those lines were afterward repeated by some 
ree bates he mteaers rf paige Ae yeoh one to Mr. , at Holland House, just before 
P ee eee cots which | ),5 was introdnced for the first time to Mr. Jef- 
pe mn hye to neglect, and amprove those ex-; frey, and they caught his fancy to such a de- 
erryy eed organ yc a yee bag REG pect. } gree that hecould not get them out of his head, 

ao 5 ars, remember how pre- | but kept repeating them in a low voice all the 


carious life is, take what care you will; how} ,; ; : im 1? 
short it is, last as long as it ever does. . time Mr. Jeffrey was conversing with him. 


“*Rise early in the morning, not only to| Grarrayx.—‘‘ Great men hallow a whole peo- 
avoid self-reproach, but to make the most of} ple, and lift up all who live in their time.— 
the little life that remains; not only to save; What Irishman does not feel proud that he has 
the hours lost in sleep, but to avoid that lan- } lived in the days of Grattan? Who has not 
guor which is spread over mind and body for } turned to him for comfort, from the false friends 
the whole of that day in whivh you have lain} and open enemies of Ireland ? Who did not re- 
in bed. member him in the days of its burnings, wast- 

“* Passion gets less and less powerful after} ing, and murders? No government ever dis- 
every defeat, Husband your energy for the real} mayed him—the world could not bribe him— 
demand which the dangers of life make uponj he thought only of Ireland ; lived for no other 
ae object, dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his 

“* Find fault, when you must find fault, inj elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the 
private, if possible ; and some time after the of- { splendor of his astonishing eloquence. 
fenee, rather than at the time. The blamed; “‘He was so born, so gifted, that poetry, 
are less inclined to resist, when they are blamed } forensic skill, elegant literature, and all the 
without witnesses ; both parties are calmer, and ; highest attainments of human genius, were 
the accused party is struck with the forbear-} within his reach ; but he thought the noblest 
ance of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and} occupation of a man was to make other mer 
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happy and free; and in that straight line he} pin, this excellent article from the pen of Rey. 
kept for fifty years, without one side-look, one } W. Warren :] 
yielding thought, one motive in his heart which} “Bs a man,” by filling the place you are in, 
he might not have laid open to the view of God } If you are a man, be a man, every whit a man. 
or man.’” If you are not a man, glory in this, be a woman 
A Remarxaste Doo Cass.— During one of}i2 the true sense of the word. If you area 
his visits to London, at a dinner at Spencer Youth or child, do not disdain those productive, 
House, the conversation turned upon dogs.— }@isciplinary years, Are you poor or rich, hum- 
‘Oh,’ said my father, ‘one of the greatest diffi- sble or honored, citizen or magistrate, be JOS 
culties I have had with my parishioners has ; PoSition what it may, if you cannot improve it, 
been the subject of dogs.’ ‘ How so?’ said Lord } Show yourself a man in it. 
Spencer. ‘Why, when I first went down into} To the young I say, do not make haste to be- 
Yorkshire, there had not been a resident cler-;COM™® Men prematurely ;, but seek to become 
gyman in my parish for a hundred and fifty {the best possible specimens of youth. Men's 
years. Each farmer kept a huge mastiff dog, S#ments do not become boys; youth is the 
ranging at large, and ready to make his morn- stepping stone to manhood, the apprenticeship 
ing meal on clergy or laity, as best suited his of life. Let that stepping stone be high, and 
particular taste; I never could approach a cot- jthat apprenticeship long. Life is prelimi- 
tage in pursuit of my calling, but I rushed into ; D8") probationary to a future world. 
the jaws of one of these shaggy monsters. 7 Peg. eo to show themselves ety ae 
scolded, preached, and prayed, without avail ; } sas destined to a more refined and influ- 
so I determined to try what fear for their pockets — sphere. There is a limit where the ro 
might do, Forthwith appeared in the county |¢nds and the dry land begins. ow beet 
papers a minute account of a trial of a farmer, pois where the birds sing, another w ete = 
at the Northampton Sessions, for keeping dogs {fishes swim, and the boundary, separating these, 
unconfined ; where said farmer was not only {2° bird nor fish can safely pass. orate 
fined five pounds and reprimanded by the ma- bow sphere, — his, woman hers. Fn oe] 
gistrates, but sentenced to three months’ im- ;™4@e the differences, established relations, 
prisonment, . The effect was wonderful, and the | drawn lines of distinction which neither man 
reign of Cerberus ceased in the land.’ ‘That se has 0 a confound. —e lati 
accounts,’ said Lord Spencer, ‘for what has puz- } e has adapted responsibilities to ~ gs 
zied me and Althorp for many years. We never ; #74 these to nee iy and spheres. Seek to 
failed to attend the Sessions at Northampton, }S20W yourselves true to the nature and sphere 
and we never could find out how we had missed ;¥°U 4re 1D ; it is thns you will prove ee im 
this remarkable dog case.’ ” to be men in the best sense. Out of our place 
sand sex we sink ourselves. Let us be true to 
A Lesson in Saakive Hanxps.—“ On meeting @ | our nature and our tastes. Let us magnify the 
young lady who had just entered the garden, ' position we are appropriately in, and show our- 
and shaking hands with her: ‘I must,’ he said, ‘ selyes to be the noblest specimen of what God 
‘give you a lesson in shaking hands, I see.— ; made us to be. 
There is nothing more characteristic thanshakes; “Be a may” by cultivating yourself. The 
of the hand. I have classified them. Lister, } mental and moral are the noblest elements of 
when he was here, illustrated some of them.—{ nature. There is need of a sound body, invi- 
Ask Mrs, Sydney to show you his sketches of } gorated by habits of virtue and healthful enter- 
them when you go in. There is the high off-; prise; but there is more need of a noble mind, 
cial—the body erect, and a rapid, short shake, } disciplined by culture, and subject to principle. 
near the chin. There is the mortmain—the } This is essential to the highest state of man- 
flat hand introduced into the palm, and hardly } hood, Uncultivated mind, like unsubdued soil, 
conscious of its contiguity. The digital—one } or brute strength, fails of its highest produe- 
finger held out, much used by the high clergy. }tiveness. The whole mind and heart needs 
There is the shakus rusticus, where your hand } thus to be developed and disciplined. We can- 
is seized in an iron grasp, betokening rude { not show ourselves men in any true sense till 
health, warm heart, and distance from the me- {we raise our standard of thinking, of acting 
tropolis ; but producing a strong sense of re-}and purpose, to the highest practicable point; 
lief on your part when you find your hand re-} and to gain this high ground we must make a 
leased and your fingers unbroken. The next to } covenant with labor, we must resist temptation, 
this is the retentive shake—one which, begin-} and put the heel upon the neck of appetite and 
ning with vigor, pauses as it were to take{indulgence, We must store the mind and taste 
breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and} with what is useful and wholesome, we must 
before you are aware begins again, till you feel! be able to go from cause to effect, and from 
anxious as to the result, and have no shake in } effect back to cause, upon the strong chain of 
you. There are other varieties, but this is ‘reasoning ; and we ought to know how to form 
enough for one lesson.’ ” ‘those chains by close links of logic. We mea- 
ts sine da remem ~ beer men not by stature, nor peo nor AW 
age, nor sex, nor circumstances; but by culti- 
Tt , dh aaa ae ‘ vated powers, and the success with which they 
[We take from “The Happy Home,” pub- are able to bring those powers to bear upon the 
lished in Boston, and edited by Mary Grace Hal- ‘ noblest interests of earth, 
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“Bra MAN” in your pleasures. When plea- 
sure is sought as an end, it is pernicious, but 
when recreation is sought as a means to an end, 
it is useful. 
citements and occasions for happiness, and not 
rather seek enjoyment from the ordinary scenes 
of life? Do the birds have jubilees? do the 


angels? why then should human life be as } 
the waves of the sea? The reaction of exces-; 
sive excitements upon the mind and nerves, ; 
creates depression of spirits, and a sort of lassi-; broker when he refuses to give the value of 


tude and woe, that calls for the oft-repeating of : 


the same thing. ‘How much better to ply the 
ordinary means of enjoyment! These are always 
healthful, open and perennial. It is the part 
of true manhood to have the full command of 


the common and every day sources of enjoy- 


ment. And let recreation, when indulged, be 
rational and innocent; let parents indulge in 
the pastimes of their children ; it is easier thus 
to restrain them. To be young is no crime, 
nor to be old, except in wrong feelings and 
habits, but mere pleasure-seeking is debilita- 
tion ; true joy comes unsought. 

But men often show themselves to be mere 
brutes or savages in their sports. Despise those 
that cost needless pain. Shun the joy that is 
had at the expense of virtue. Show yourselves 
men in your pleasures. Let them be rational 
and contribute to moral dignity. 

“Bs men” in honor and liberality. Always 
do your part, and more than your part, if need 
be. Be noble and generous and large-hearted ; 
I do not say you will be richer here nor here- 
after; that will depend upon the spirit and mo- 
tive in the case. But it is wise to be just, and 
magnanimous, and benevolent, always. Be not 
mean, but always men! Never let others pay 
your bills, either in the house of God or else-' 
where. Always pay the value for a service. 
Be liberal in your contributions on the Sabbath 
and;at other times. Don’t nod the deacon 
along when the contribution box comes, nor 
cast thither a thrée cent piece and a copper, 
one for conscience and the other for sound. 
This is small for the christian, for the man, for 
the child even. 

“Be A MAN” in your dealings. Be honorable, 
be honest with all. Some are so upright that 
when they injure others they are careful to do 
it lawfully. They have no higher standard of 
conduct than human statutes. They fear fines 
and prisons more than God or his judgment. 
Such are quick to take advantage of another’s 
ignorance; are ready to overreach them in 
trade; are hard upon their debtors, and still 
harder upon their creditors ; will sell you in- 
jured articles for those which are perfect. and 
give you bad weight and measure in addition ;| 
would lead you to suppose by their handbills 
that they are selling goods “at great bargains,” 
when their only object is to make great bar-' 
gains, and a great many of them; who sell their 
neighbor that which takes away the character 
and the senses, or what is worse, would sell 
their neighbors themselves, body and soul, for 
filthy lucre; such forfeit the character of men, 
and earn the character of felons or demons. | 

5 


But why depend on special ex- } 
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;Be open, be honest, be upright. Never stoop 
to what is treacherous or vile, it is infinitely 
bad policy. There is a law that precedes all 
human enactments, to which all are amenable. 
It was shadowed forth in nature; but it pre- 
‘ceded nature. It was written on fleshy tablets, 


‘afterwards on stone tables; afterwards in the 


golden rule, and on the crimson cross. It is 
the highest standard of earth. Let the mer- 
chant read when he takes excessive profits ; the 


paper, or takes exorbitant interest; the gen- 
tleman who “ fails” to enrich himself at others’ 
cost ; the farmer who carries injured articles to 
the market, or lets his cattle or his fowls de- 
stroy his neighbor’s fields ; the mechanic when 
he makes his wares for sale and not for use; 
the professional man who “ multiplies his calls 
to lengthen out his bills,” who “encourages 
suits to get good fees,” or seeks the fleece in- 
stead of the flock; and the people, too, when 
they refuse to bear their portion of parish or 
public expenses. Let those learn this higher 
law, and be governed by it in the dark as well 
as in the light, where no law reaches, as well 
as where government reigns. 

“Be A wAN” in meeting the responsibilities of 
life, not in words, but achievements; not in 
promises, but practices at present. Every man 
is not like Solomon, a king; but every man 
has responsibilities as important, perhaps, as 
kings once had. All are kings now in some 
sense. Every citizen is a sovereign, and our 
sovereigns are all servants; and in this preg- 


‘nant age when mighty principles are being 


transferred to future generations, we need men, 
true men, well-read, strong and stable, capable 
of comprehending the age and its responsibili- 
ties ; not pretenders nor politicians, nor gen- 
tlemenr, but men of the true stuff and stamina. I 
have done with words, platforms, resolutions. 
I want principles, character, deeds, that will not 
lie or die, but that embody themselves in wise, 
prudent, energetic action. We want men whose 
zeal has wisdom, who bow to no mandates but 
those of truth and principles; who cannot be 
bought nor bribed with mountains of gold. 
God does not work ordinarily without men; 
when he gives us a reformation, he gives us a 
Luther ; a revolution, a Washington! It is men, 
next to the spirit of God, that the world wants, 
and when I look over this wide world, and wit 

ness the countless evils that crush society and 
hinder salvation, and ask why it is so; why, 
upon this fair earth, man only is vile, and man 
is only vile, why yonder emblem of deity, that 
paints the fields, and loads the earth with beauty 
and abundance, has so long looked down upon 
such scenes of sorrow and woe as this 
world presents, and all this after the finish- 
ing hand of God has been upon it, and the foot- 
steps of the Son of God, marked by blood, 
have been vpon it, and the Spirit’s influence, 
more powerful than the agent that moved the 
ocean or the forest, has breathed upon, it ; the 
answer comes back to me, “man has not been 
himself,” but failed to act his part upon earth. 
The church wants men more than members or 
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numbers, and the world wants men more than ar- ‘shall hear. 


mies or governments, education or systems of} 
ethics, or a formal christianity. It wants men } 
after God’s own heart, to put life into these, 
and to put these to the great use and work of } 
earth. 

“Be a MAN,” by preparing for the destiny of 
men. Man is distinguished from the brute in 
that he is immortal, and has reason and con- 
science and freedom of the spirit to prepare him ; 
for the future. The present to the future is; 
what the line of the shore is to the vast ocean, 
a changeless future awaits us. The bird builds 
for itself a nest, and thus makes provision for 
its little future. The animal digs for itself a 
hole and prepares a granary for its future wants. 
These are true to instinct, they prepare for the 
future; shall man forget his immortality? 
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“OUR PET.”—By Iva Farinrrevp. 





We have a little favorite, 

The fairest of all things ; 

Should you see her, you would call her 

A cherub without wings ; 

Or a fairy, bird or blossom— 

You may call her what you will, 

To each she bears resemblance, 

But herself is better still. | 
3 


Her hair is soft and golden, 

As the petals of a flower ; 

Her eyes, the blue forget-me-not $ 
In summer's softest hour ; § 
Her voice is low and joyous ; 
As the warble of a bird ; 

Her step, like rustling blossoms, 

By evening zephyrs stirred. 


Tier motions are the fairy’s, 

So full of witching grace, 

And you read her guileless nature 
In the sunshine of her face. 

A pretty April blossom, 

A bright bird of the wild, 

A fairy or a cherub, $ 
She yet is but a child. $ 


5 
5 


$ 


; 


You should see our little Alice, 3 
In her robe of lily white. ; 
As she steals about on tip-toe 

To kiss us all “ good night.” 

Should see her clasp her dimpled hands, 
Beside her little chair. 

And with tongue that falters often, 

Lisp out her little prayer. 


You should see,—but I'd forgotten, 

It is only “ our sweet pet,” $ 

To others, but a common child, 

To glance at, and forget. : 

A child! a free, glad-hearted child ; ; 

Has earth a thing more fair? 

Holds Heaven a richer treasure, 

Than the bright ones gathered there ? ; 
(Rural New- Yorker, 


ee 


CONTENTMENT. 


[One of Mrs. Denison’s beautiful lessons, 
We take it from the Olive Branch :) 


We entered the home of a 
charming girl, rich, intellectual, and beautiful. 
She met us wreathed in smiles. 

“Yon always look so happy,” we said, 
gazing with pleasure upon her lovely face. 

“] always am happy,” she replied ; “ how can 
[help it? Father and mother give me every 
thing I wish; they are fond, and perhaps proud 
of me. I enjoy life; to-night it is the opera, to- 
morrow, the theatre, and the next night I go to 
hear Rachel; should I not be happy with such 
supreme pleasure in view ?” 

“ Donbtless,” we replied ; “ but still thereare 
young girls, we know, with equal advantages, 
yet who are forever miserable.” 

“I know it,” she affirmed; “there is Ada 
Mercer; nobody sees her smile at home ; it is 
only when purchasing a new dress, or wearing 
a new beau, that she is at all approachable. 
She has more luxuries than myself; more 
recherche dresses, and has even been to Paris, 
where I would give much to go. Yet she is 
unhappy; she tells me so; it is natural to her; 
her disposition is restless ; she needs continual 
excitement, while I am always contented—| 
thank God.” 

The beaming face smiled complacently, as 
she said this, and turning to a superb piano, 
she ran her pretty fingers over the keys, and 
finished by singing a simple ballad. 

“I know of but one other,” we ventured to 
say, after a pleasant hour had fled, “ who is as 
thoroughly content as yourself; and perhaps, | 
may add, is even more satisfied with her lot.” 

“Who is she? Is she handsome? young! 
rich? fashionable? and do you believe she is 
as happy as I? Why, I don’t think that ever! 
was vexed in my life. I think it says in the 
Bible—I'm sure I’ve forgotten where—that 
contentment is great gain, doesn’t it? O! | 
wouldn't be a cross, sour, unhappy creature for 
worlds,” she cried, smilingly, lifting her em. 
broidery frame, “ but say, who is this thoroughly 
happy and gifted creature ?” 

“Come with me a few steps, and you shal! 
see,” was our reply. 

As we said at the commencement of this 
article, what was there to interest a fashionable 
young girl in that plain, odd figure? And so 
perhaps the belle thought herself, for she 
looked inquiringly about, as we entered the 
thoroughly neat, but simply furnished room, 
where sat a young girl, employed on some kind 
of straw work. 

She was not beantiful—graceful she certainly 
was, but it was not the aequired ease of a 
fashionable world, that made her manners s0 
prepossessing; and when we add that she was 
totally blind and very lame, suffering constantly 
with pain, a slow, internal anguish, our readers 


may perhaps wonder if this was the happy 
creature with whom we compared our fair young 
i friend. 


“Good morning, Jenny.” 
She raised her sightless eyes, large, dark, and 


dreamy ; smiled and said, “ I know that voice— 


What was there to interest a fashionable} good morning.” 


young girl in that plain, odd figure? You 


“ And how are you to-day, Jenny ?” 
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“Not quite as well as yesterday, yet still, and die—a bame not to be increased by adding 
thank God, tolerably so.” ‘stone to stone, and field to field, but which, 
“ And happy still, Jenny ?” being enough for all our wishes at that period, 
“O! I am always that,” she answered} we should be resolved to be satisfied with for- 
quietly, while a seraphic smile lingered around ;ever. Consider this, and also, whether we 
the lips, and she raised her eyes in a touching; ought not to be more in the habit of seeking 
way. honor for our descendants than our ancestors ; 
“Don’t you sometimes get tired, Jenny, of; thinking it better to be nobly remembered, than 
going over the same old track ?” ;nobly born; and, striving to live that our sons, 
“T am always thinking,” she replied, with a‘ ‘and our sons’ sons, for ages to come, might still 
smile still radiant. }lead their children reverentially to the doors 
“Ah! but if you could see!” ; out of which we have been carried to the grave, 
“I might not be as well contented,” she re- | saying, “ Look, this was his house; this was 
plied, “for my chief pleasure now is to think of | his chamber.”—Ruskin. 
heav en, and how beautiful it will be to see} 
there.” 
“You teach us a - lesson, Jenny ; I can’t CORN IN THE EAR. 
think how you can be so happy. You are not ai 
pe ee —_ peter yn A very intelligent Irishman tells the follow- 
feet, and yet you sit here as smiling and as | 1D story of his first experience in America: 
cheerful, as if every gift of earth were yours. mn} wy came to this country several years _ 
Jenny spoke not—but oh! the increasing ‘and as soon as I arrived, hired a An _ “a 
beauty of that smile; it drew tears to witness. wan Mes farmed » few antic a = oa 
it. We turned to our beautiful young friend ; ag te —— wy Aa e, ~ anc hy we 
she was gazing on the blind girl with a look of;* @ cote, DAF, See, Ge, were kept, anc then 
mournfal interest, (Sent me in to get my supper. After supper, he 
“ Jenny,” we said again, “there is a passage | said to me: ‘ James, you may feed the cow, and 
in the Bible, my young friend was quoting it, /®'"® bye corn i” se. ear’ 1 wnt out, and 
just now, that ‘contentment is great gain.’ ” bey about, thinking * what cou od pe yr 
“T think you don’t quote it all ;” she replied | ad I understood him!’ I scratched my I 
timidly ; “isn’t it—' contentment ‘with godliness : then I resolved I would inquire again; so 
is great gain ?” ; went into the library, where my master was 
“O! what a lesson you have taught me!” ' writing very busily, and he answered without 
cried our young friend when we were once more | °oking up, ‘I thought I told you to give the 
alone. “I thought while there, where would | cow come corn 68 ie aon’ JT wont ont more 
my contentment be, if it was not for the pussied than ever. +r ey of an animal 
pleasure afforded me, the novelties I so con-} ™2st this Yankee cow be!’ I pro yene a 
stantly enjoy? Suppose I was blind—lame— oa and ears. The teeth were good, ome 
poor—homely—oh! my friend, she is happier | °4" ere like those of kine in the country. 
than I—happier than the most imperial beauty, | Dripping with sweat, I entered my master’s 
since with all these blemishes she is content ties the hos, ppt gy age getagr an’ 
some ’ 
pipe = aes Paes Ae papery | {you mean Ye! ee He mg at = a 
“ ‘ moment, an en burst into such a convulsion 
eral fiend, “contentment with godiier if lnghier, I made for the‘tables fst a 
you, with your naturally sweet disposition, be- my feet would any Say thinking that I was in 
come a Christian, then you willlearn the height ‘be service of a crazy man. 
and depth to which contentment may attain, 
aye! even until in the fulness of its measure it } 
becomes sublime.” HOME. 


— 


OUR HOUSES. There is a spot of earth supremely blest ; 
— A dearer, sweeter spot than all the reat ; 
We always look upon our houses as mere; Where man, creation’s tyrant, caste aside 
temporary lodgings. We are always hoping to: His sword and seeptre, pageantry and pride, 
get larger and finer ones, or are forced some} While in his softened look, benignly blend 
way or other to live where we do not choose, | The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 
and in continual expectation of changing our | Hlere woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
place of abode. In the present state of society, Strewing with flowers the narrow way of \ife. 
this sin great measure unavoidable; but let| the clear earen of her dlihifl ye 
us remember that it is an evi/, and that so far’ Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
as it is avoidable, it becomes our duty to check} And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
the impulse, * * © It is surely a subject; Where shall that Jand, that spot of earth be found ? 
for serious thought, whether it might not be } Art thou a man? a patriot? look around ; 
better for many of us, if, in attaining a certain} Oh! thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
’ & 3 F 
position in life, we determined with God’s;} That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 


permission, to choose a house in which to live ; Montsomery. 
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Hons’ and Girls’ Creasurg. 


CURIOUS ANIMALS, 


You have all read of the armadillo, with his 
eoat of mail. Here is another singular animal 
of the same species. What a curious covering 
he has. It is not unlike, in appearance, to the 
cone which the pine tree bears. This remark- 
able animal is known as the Manis, and is an 
inhabitant of India. There are two kinds, the 
long, and the short tailed, as seen in the picture. 
They resemble, with the exception of their 
scaly covering, the ant-eater; and get their 
living in the same way; that is, by thrusting 
their long tongues into the nests of ants and 
other insects, and then suddenly drawing it 
back into their mouths, covered with their prey. 
When attacked, the animal rolls itself up into 
a ball, and presents its sharp scales to its ene- 
my. These are pointed; and in the short tailed 
species, are said to be as hard as flint, capable 
even of striking fire with steel. This we think 
a pretty tough story; but so it is related. The 
animal sometimes grows to the length of five 


or six feet, from the tip of the nose, to the end | 


of the tail. 

A large species of the same animal exists in 
Africa, the quogelo of the negroes. A writer 
says of it, that it grows to the length of eight 
feet, of which the tail is about four. It lives in 
woods and marshy places, feeding on ants, 
which it takes by laying across their path its 
long tongue. The insects, in trying to creep 
over it, are caught and swallowed. The leopard 
sometimes attacks it; but the animal rolls 
itself up and presents a ball covered over with 
hard, sharp points, and the fierce enemy asvails 
itin vain. The negroes despatch the quogelo 
with blows of a stick, and eat the flesh, which 
is white and savory, and highly relished by the 
natives. 

THE LITTLE SISTERS. 

“I'm here at last, you see!” Alice Flanders 
exclaimed, as she entered the house of her 
friend, Mary Shaw. Mary sat with her cousin, 
Luey Paine ; they were sewing and talking, and 


had long been expecting Alice to make a visit. 
{Many times they had looked out of the window, 
‘hoping to see her smiling face at the garden 
? gate. 

“ How late you are!” said Mary, as she rose 
to untie Alice’s bonnet, “I thought you were 
coming very early. I wanted you to, because 
my cousin Luey is here from New York.’ 
Mary turned around, and blushingly introduced 
her friend ; then leading her into an adjoining 
bedroom, to lay off her bonnet, she whispered, 
“Cousin Lucy is a good deal older than we are, 

‘she is fourteen; but she is the sweetest girl I 
ever saw. She tells me so many beautiful 
) stories, and shows me how to make so many 
pretty things. I know you will like her!” 

{ When they had returned to the sitting room, 
Mary asked, “ Where is little Jane, Alice ?” 

} “She is at home, I hope,” answered Alice, 
‘laughing. “My coming late was all her fault. 
‘I expect she stands by the front window yet, 
‘waiting for mother to return home, so that she 
‘ean come here with me!” and Alice laughed 
still louder at the thought. “Mother said we 
‘must stay and take care of the baby until she 
got home, but it grew so late I couldn’t think 
of it. Jane brought the child up in our room, 
and set her on the floor, while she dressed her- 
self in her new pink dress, so as to be ready the 
moment mother entered the house. When we 
went down stairs again, 1 said, ‘Janey dear, I 
am going into the garden to get a bunch of 
flowers,’ I slipped on my bonnet when she was 
not looking, and after picking two or three 
roses, ran out of the back gate, and came 
across the meadow, so that she would not see 
me.” 

“Poor child!” said Lucy Paine, “perhaps 
she is erying this very moment as if her heart 
would break, because you have left her. Sup- 
pose we all take a walk to your house, and 
then bring her back with us when your mother 
comes, she would be so happy!” 

Alice blushed scarlet as Lucy spoke. She 
saw that her conduct was thought cruel. She 
had so often disappointed her young sister, 

‘that it had become a mere laughing matter to 
her; now she felt deeply mortified. She 
(345) 
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thought little Jane wall triumph over her, ‘says it is only one o’c lock. Tm afraid it never 
and perhaps be Lucy’s favorite, so she said } will be time to get up.’ 
proudly, although the burning blush of shame} “When she next got up it was broad day- 
was yet on her cheek, “No! I certainly shall }light, and I was dressing. I hastened down 
not go back ; she is used to staying home, and } stairs, after fastening her frock, and found father 
will not care.” had returned. Flora heard his voice as I open- 
Tears, large and bright, gathered in the eyes } ed the breakfast-room door. She bounded down 
of Lucy Paine, as she said in a low voice, “I ‘ stairs instantly with a joyous, silvery shout of 
wish I had been more kind to my little sister :‘ Father! father!’ She sprang into his out- 
when I had one!” ’ stretched arms, and laying her bright cheek 
“Her name was Flora, was it not?” asked } close to his, whispered : 
Mary, to direct the conversation from Jane;’ *“*Father, you will let me go on the excursion 
for Alice had become silent and sullen; a! to day, won't you, dear Pa? mother says I may 
slight frown was on her forehead, and a deep | } go, if you are willing.’ 
red color on her cheeks. Mary pitied her,’ “He smiled, and glancing at mother, said : 
although she blamed her. “* Yes, pet, you shall go.’ 
“Tell us something about your sister Flora,”; “Never did a little heart beat with such de- 
she said to Lucy. ‘light as Flora’s; but I was not at all pleased ; 
“ Well,” said Lucy, “T will tell you of a time }I pouted, and said she was too small to go. 
I never shall forget. I used to attend a small: ‘Poor Flora cast a fearful look towards father 
select school, and occasionally during the sum- } ‘and mother, and an imploring one at me, as | 
mer, our teacher took the scholars to some} said this. 
pretty country place for an excursion. We} “* Lucy,’ said my mother severely, it is very 
used to think of nothing else for weeks before-} selfish in you not to enjoy your sister’s happi- 
hand. Only those who behaved well, and had } ness; take good care of her to day ; put off that 
correct lessons, were permitted to go—most of sullen look, and rejoice with herin the pleasure 
the little ones remained at home. We had, for } before you.’ 
several weeks, been anticipating an excursion; “We started for the school-house with our 
to Hoboken. Nothing else was spoken of in} basket of provisions. Flora walked timidly at 
our hours of recreation, it was to be a pic-nic, | tmy side. She glanced at me often, then cast 
and each with smiling face had told what she } down her eyes, for I still looked cross and un- 
should take. We had selected the partners we }kind: finally she asked, ‘shan’t I carry the 
should walk with to the boat; I was to go with } basket, sister ?’ 


my particular friend. The long wished for} “‘No,’ said I, ‘I don’t want any of your help.’ 
Saturday at last arrived, it was a clear, beautiful } She walked very slowly, with her little hands 
day—we were to start about eight o’clock. I clasped before her. I looked at her; her lips 
went to bed very early the night before, that 1} were quivering, and her blue eyes were full of 
might rise with the lark. Flora lay bymy side, | tears. The painful color had overspread her 
she was long awake, tossing restlessly about, } whole face,at my cruel words, but with a brave 
her little heart full of hopes and fears. Our | effort she restrained herself from sobbing out- 


teacher had told her the night before, that as} right. My heart smote me, ‘You may hel 
she had been such a good girl, she might go} ‘ me carry the basket,’ said I. She took hold, 
with us, if her parents were willing. Mother} and tried to bear the heaviest weight, She 
had given her consent, provided father arrived } looked at me so gratefully, so gently, and said 
home in time to be consulted. He had been to } so humbly: 
Albany for the last few days, and was expected} “‘I won’t be any trouble, Lucy.’ 
home in the morning. I hoped he would not} “And she was not any trouble to me. One 
consent, for Flora would be such a care to me,I} of the larger girls took care of her the whole 
should not enjoy myself half so well—I did not }day ; she was perfectly happy. I did not pre- 
think how joyfully she looked forward toit. We tend to keep track of her, for she was such a 
both fell asleep at last. When I awoke, the } pet, the girls were delighted to have her with 
clear light of the moon was streaming in our} ‘hem. Unkind as I had been, it did not then 
chamber; Flora sat up in bed looking at me;;trouble me. It was oneof the happiest days of 
her little cap was laid aside, and hersoft, brown ; ; my life. How could it be otherwise, when 
ringlets fell over her white shoulders. She} permitted to wander in fields and groves so 
smiled joyously when she found I was awake. beautiful. I was in the country, that blissful 
Her little regular teeth looked like pearls inthe } place to a city child; my school-mates were 
soft moonlight. But I did not smile'in return ;;all with me. But as the day grew to a close, 
I turned over impatiently, and said, ‘It is not | . we got very tired, and many of us, I doubt not, 
mofning yet, Flora, lie down again.’ ‘returned home very cross—I did for one, but 
“* Ah, yes, Lucy,’ she answered,‘I am sure}not Flora! Her sparkling eyes danced with 
it must be morning ; it will soon be very light. ‘delight as she told of our pleasures. In her 
I will go down stairs and see if father has come, ' innocence she told who she was with all day, 
and will consent to my going.’ She stole from ‘and mother discovered that I had not taken 
the bed, put on her dress, and I heard her little }the least care of her. I was severely repri- 
bare feet pattering downstairs. She soon came } ‘manded for disobeying her express commands, 
back, and crept quietly into bed, saying: vand Iwas angry with Flora for exposing my 
“*Pather has not got home yet, and mother ‘carelessness. The poor child hurried off to 
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bed, while mother was reproving me. I s00n } 
followed, and setting the lamp on the stand, 

undressed myself with hasty jerks—I did not 

say my prayers—there lay Flora in my place, I 

always slept in front. She had, in her weari- 

ness, crept in bed without cap or night dress, 

she had gone to bed in the dark. Her small, 

fair arm was tossed above her head, and her 

glowing cheek looked like a damask rose, as it 

reposed upon the snowy pillow. Her soft: 
ringlets lay like a golden cloud upon her neck. ; 
I left the light burning, for mother always; 
came for it. 

“* Move, Flora!’ I exclaimed, as I pushed her } 
aside to get into bed. 5 

“*No, no!’ she murmured, half asleep. 3 

“« Move, I say,’ I repeated. ; 

“She opened her eyes, and looked at me} 
without stirring. I was impatient, tired, and } 
angry. I raised my hand, and struck her on} 
her breast. It was a heavy blow, and I was} 
frightened the moment I had done it; she 
hastily placed her hand where I had struck her, } 
and without a word, moved in her own place. | ; 
heard her low, plaintive sobs, and I too, wept | 
over my cruelty as if my heart would break, } 
long after she was asleep, but I was too proud 
to fold her in my arms and comfort her. I re- } 
solved to be more kind to her than I had been, } 
to give her some of my pretty playthings that | 
she had admired so much. I did so the next 
day. But in a week I had lost my sister. She: 
died of scarlet fever very suddenly, and I shall ; 
never see her again until I go to the happy. 
heaven where she is. Alice, do you not think ; 
I have regretted my unkindness? Do you not; 
think it must give me pain when I see a little } 
sister grieved ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice Flanders, who had } ) 
listened with the deepest interest to ‘Lucy. Her} 
tears had fallen for poor little Flora, and she} 
had silently resolved in her own heart to take a} 
lesson from Lucy’s sad story. “ Let us go for: 
poor little Jane now,” she said, rising, “ and we } 
will all try to make her happy; ; I will try never | 
to grieve her again. I willremember your little | 
sister Flora, Lucy. I have often pained her} 
little heart because I was thoughtless, and did } 
not think how much she suffered, but I will not | 
do so again.” 


‘ 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Tux Wrren.—A trick to to discover a hidden } 
word, by the assistance of a confederate, who } 
enacts the witch. Having entered the room, | 
and taken your seat, you are addressed by the’ 
witch (who makes mystic passes, &c., over you } 
with a wand) in different sentences, each com- | 
mencing with a consonant in the word, in rota-! 
tion. These sentences she divides by waving} 
her wand over your head. The vowels are ex-} 
pressed by thumps on the floor with her wand— } 
thus: a single thump for A; two for E; three} 
for 1; four for O; and five for U. 

Ezample. —The word chosen is Boatmen. The 
witch commences : 


L 5° , 7 bid E A 8 U R Y. 

. B. e prenereli my trunty spirit, to answer 
my questions. (Thump, thump, thump!—a 
wave of the wand—thump!) T-o answer my 
questions, O, spirit, so mind—(a wave of the 
wand) M-ind what you are about (thump). 
N-ow expound the oracle.” 

The mystification of the andience may be in- 
creased by fixing on the second or third letter 
instead of the first. 

Tas Wizarp.—The wizard, as may be sup- 
posed, is a near relation of the witch. In this, 
however, you do not profess to name the arti- 
cle fixed on without having heard it, but sim- 
ply to detect it when named amongst others. 

The secret is this: your confederate takes 
care to namie it after an object that has four 
legs, as a quadruped or an article of furniture. 

Example.—The word agreed on is lamp. The 
‘confederate commmences his interrogation :— 

Q. Is it a flower? 
No. 
. Is it an inkstand ? 


No. 
. Is it a table-cloth ? 
No. 
. Is it a table? 
No. 
. Is ita Lamp? 
Yes. 
A table having four legs, the word following 
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WHAT IS NOBLE? 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


What is noble? to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree 7— 
There must be some other merit, 
Higher yet, than these for me '— 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span ; 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 


What is noble? ‘tis the finer 
Portion of our mind and heart: 
Link’d to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart ; 
Ever prompting—ever seeing 
Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplift our fellow being— 
And like man to feel for man! 


What is noble? is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade ? 
There's a dignity in labor 
Truer than e’er Pomp arrayed! 
He who seeks the mind's improvement 
Aids the world—in aiding mind !— 
Every great, commanding movement, 
Serves not one—but all mankind. 


O’er the Forge’s heat and ashes— 
O’er the Engine’s iron head— 
Where the rapid Shuttle flashes, 
And the Spindle whirls its thread ; 
There is Labor lowly tending 
Each requirement of the hour ; 
There is genius still extending 
Science—and its world of power ! 
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we - fasts om speed and clamor ;  Whatis noble? That whieh places 
'Mids ne 100IR-S and the mill : Truth in its enfranchised will! 

idst the clank of wheel and hammer, Leaving steps—like angel traces— 
wast results are growing still ' That mankind may follow still ! 

we too oft by Fashion’s creatures E’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 

ork and workers may be blamed: N Prove him rest of his clan 

Commerce need not hide its features, ; He's the Noblo_who advances 

Industry is not ashamed! ; Freedom and the Cause of Man! 
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Varietics. 


. Tar evencreeN is defined as “the man who To Bg A woman of fashion is one of the easiest 
ves not grow wiser by experience.” {things inthe world. A letter describes it thus: 


A ray of light to the understanding, js Buy every thing you don’t want ; pay for noth- 
better than a volume committed to memory. Pn ” se! get; smile on all mankind but your 
Ler MISFORTUNE do her worst, if she bring not; saad the saul? cacce the okt ? Stas tora: 
9 remote om + of crime or dishonor to her} neglect your ehthAren ‘uldie iap-dogs and ao 
aid, her victim may defy her. to church every time you get a new shawl. 
Ir 1s AskeD, how can the laboring man find} A wrirer in a late English paper, speaking 
“ 4 ’ 


time for self-culture? I answer, that an earnest} - 
purpose finds thas: , } of the culinary nicety of the French, perpetrates 


> { the following :— 
Scotpine never did any body good. It hurts} pan many a fruit of purest juice serene 
the child; it hurts the parent; it is evil and The dark unfathom'd woods of Gallia bear ; 
only evil, every where and always. Full many a mushroom springs to rot unseen, 
A siNeLe nour in the day given to the study; And waste its ketchup on the desert air. 


of some interesting subject, brings unexpected} A grpsry woman promised to show to two 

accumulation of knowledge. young ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of 
Iv you wisx to recollect a man’s name, go se-} Water. They looked and exclaimed— 

curity for his house-rent. For keeping your; “ Why, we only see our faces.” 

memory fresh, there is nothing like it. “Well, said the gipsy, “those faces will be 


A rROzEN HEART is precisely upon a par with your husbands’ when you are married.” 


a frozen potato, and one is worth just about as; A MAN famous for hunting up enigmas, phi- 

much as the other. slosophises thus :—‘‘What strange creatures 
Sypvey Surrn said of Lady Murray’s mother, 'gizls are; offer one of them good wages to work 

who had a most benevolent countenance, that} fF you, and ten chances to one if the old wo- 

her smile was so radiant, it would force a goose-' —- <0 ce any e _ pat ty 9 A 

berry bush into 4 ony and see il they do 

y 3 ee _ $the chance of working a life-time just for their 
Emerson, in a lecture on the Anglo-Ameri-} victuals and clothes.” 

can, says :—‘ Americans would ride steamers : 

made of lucifer matches, if they could thereby; A GENTLEMAN, well known as an amateur gap 

save an hour in crossing the Atlantic.” hong 2 and joker, sent to a seedsman in town, 
To cvkE poveRTY—sit down and growl about} ye op i" ge Pa Ae Of She pie-plant,” 

it. By so doing you'll be sure to get rich, and } arly Bye ear cot aa Gas crv 

~— yourself particularly agreeable to every } of mince ha. “The sohaal promptly ahith 

— , , him a dozen goose eggs and two blind puppies. 
A wrirer of a love tale, in describing his he-} The humorous gentleman admitted the joke 

roine, says—* Innocence dwells in the rich curls } was rather against him. 

of her dark hair.” A eritic, commenting on the 

passage, says—“ Sorry to hear it; we think it} 

stands a perilous chance of being combed out.” 


THE wortp we live in is a rough world, a 
thorny world, an awkward world to get through ; 
: i i t orse. be better, 

Iv A cret thinks more of her heels than hor | semsavieestf every and ott hen readies 
head, depend upon it she will never amount to} make it so. I was walking some time ago with 
much. Brains which settle in the shoes never } , country man, whom I observed, every now 
get above them. Young gentleman will please } . 44 then, to kick aside any particularly large 
put this down. or jagged stone that lay loose upon the horse 

ly A WELL-BRED WoMAN is surprised in care-' track: “I do not like to see a stone like that 
less costume, she does not try to dodge behind ‘in the road,” said he, “and not move it. It 
the door to conceal deficiencies, nor does she } might trip up a horse and break a rider’s neck, 
turn red and stammer confused excuses. She ‘and ’tis very little trouble to kick it aside.” 
remains calm and self-possessed, and makes up } Now, if all passers through the world would 
in dignity what she may want in decoration. but act on the same plan! 





Hints to Houscheepers. 


Parerixc Rooms.—When it is considered that ! 
the chief expense of papering lies not in the 
price of the material, but in the wages of the 
workman employed, the following hints will be : 
acceptable to many economical housekeepers : : 
The paper, being selected, is to be first cut into 
lengths, somewhat longer (say two inches, ) than 
the height of the room. One edge of each piece 
is then to be carefully cut even with the pattern 
edge, and close to it; the other is to be cut also, 

but left with a narrow 
border reaching be-; 
yond the pattern thus: ; 
a representing the 
narrow border, and b 
the edge of the pat- 
tern. Lay a breadth of 
paper thus prepared, 
upon a long table or 
board, with the face 
downwards, and hav- 
ing at hand a quantity } 
of paste,—somewhat | 
stiffened by a little 
rosin in powder,—pro- | 
ceed to lay it on with ; 
a large painter’s brush, taking great care that 
every part is well covered. The piece of paper: 
is now to be doubled over on the pasted side, 
so as to shorten it, by which means it will be 
made much more easy to hang it properly. 

It is now to be taken up in the manner repre- 

sented in Fig. 2, and this is the only way to 


*) 


} countrywoman,” 


down to its place. If managed properly, the 
whole piece will lie evenly; then, beginning at 
the top, it must be still more closely applied by 
being dabbed, not rubbed, with a dry cloth.— 
The first piece should be hung in the middle of 
a wall, and not in the corner, a plumb-line 
being used to insure its being perpendicular.— 
The next piece will lap over the edge that was 
left on one side of the pattern, which pattern is 
to be carefully matched. The part left at the 
top is now to be cut off even with the top of the 
wall, the line of severance being marked by 
creasing the paper in the angle between the 
wall and ceiling, which is generally done by 
drawing the edge or blunt point of the scissors 
along this angle. On arriving at any corner of 
the room, the paper must be cut lengthwise, as 
it is next to impossible to fit it in any other 
way. 

In papering a room for the first time, it fs 
usual to cover the walls with a weak coat of 
size. This will not be necessary at any subse- 
quent papering ; nor when papering wood, as in 
the case of cabinets. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 
Jenny Lixv’s Sovp.—This is really the soup 
which was constantly prepared for Jenny Lind 
by her own cook. “For the recipe,” says Miss 
Acton, “ we are indebted to the kindness of the 
very popular Swedish authoress, Miss Bremer, 


who received it direct from her accomplished 
It is not an expensive article 


;at all, being composed of sago, eggs, and cream, 


upon a basis of veal or beef-stock. We give 


‘the recipe in full:—“ Wash a quarter of a 


pound of the best pearl sago until the water 
poured from it is clear; then stew it quite ten- 


‘der in water or thick broth (it will require 


nearly or quite a quart of liquid, which should 
be poured on it cold, and heated very slowly); 


, then mix gradually with it a pint of good boil- 


ing cream, and the yolks of four fresh eggs, and 
mingle the whole carefully with two quarts of 
strong veal or beef-stock, which should always 
be kept ready boiling.” This soup, it should 
be noticed, is not a soup whose virtues are 


‘ bounded by its adaptation to the mere nourish- 


prevent it from tearing at the corners from its 
own weight, when in a wetstate. The doubled 
part is also represented in the same figure, lest 
the description should be misunderstood ; the | 
dark part being the pasted side. The paper, 
held in this manner, is now to be placed against 
the wall in such a way that the part doubled 
over the fingers is brought close to the ceiling, | 
where it will cling by slight pressure sufficient- 
ly to allow the lower doubled part to be drawn 


ing of our earthly tabernacles ; they extend to 
the improvement of our vocal powers, and of 
our capacity for giving delight to our fellow- 
creatures ; for to the influence of this soup it 
appears that part of the fascination of Jenny 
Lind’s voice is owing. “ We were informed by 
Miss Bremer,” says Miss Acton, “ that Made- 
moiselle Lind was in the habit of taking this 
soup before she sang, as she found the sago and 
eggs soothing to the chest, and beneficial to the 
voice.” It is gratifying to learn all this, but 
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what must have been the fearful responsibilities gar; boil for five minutes, beat up the yolks of 
of the cook that had to prepare this soup ’—/ six eggs, strain the milk into a jug, add the 
These are not to be thought of without trem-’ yolks, pouring all back and forward a few times; 
bling! } when pretty cold, add the juice of three lemons, 


Satmon, Puaww Borev.—I prefer, says Soyer, byes Same and down a few times, and put 


always dressing this fish in slices from an inch } 
to two inches in thickness, boiling it in plenty} Dirgcrions ror Wasuinc CHIMNEY-PIECES,— 
of salt and water about half an hour; the whole One pound of whiting, half a pound of soda, half 
fish may be boiled, or the head and shoulders | 4 pound of potash, laid on thick with a brush 
of a large fish, but they require longer boiling. | after being well mixed together in water sufli- 
Salmon eats firmer by not being put into water | cient to make a thin paste ; let it remain some 
until boiling ; dress the fish upon a napkin, and | days on the marble, and then wash it off with 


? 


serve with lobster sauce, shrimp sauce, or plain | soda and water. 


melted butter in a boat, with fresh sprigs of 

parsley boiled a few minutes in it. A salmon} Reg maple Ar for oe ae 
weighing ten pounds will require an hour and | ‘2 eo Mg, and Ends it exoetont. 0 ae 
a half boiling ; a head and shoulders weighing} ¥° 38¢d once in six weeks or two months: 1 os. 
six pounds, one hour, The remains may be 


dressed a la creme, as directed for the turbot. 


; of powdered borax, a piece of camphor the size 
’of a common marble, dissolved in a quart of 
boiling water; when cool, wash the hair well 
Lemon Sotip.—Put a quart of milk into a stew- } with the mixture, and afterwards in warm water; 
pan, with a few bitter almonds pounded, a little | dry and brush the hair well, using a little po- 
cinnamon, an ounce of gelatine, the rind of three; matum; this will leave the hair beautifully 
lemons, three-quarters of a pound of lump su-} soft and glossy. : 


a re re wren 


Che Ladies’ Work Gable. 


A very neat pattern for a little boy’s dress may The handle is enclosed in closely twisted 
be found in this number, on one of the pages at : wool of same colors as basket. 
the front. We take it from Mr. Godey’s Lady’s | 
Book, where the newest styles of dress are’ 
always to be found, Never, says this authority, : 
was there a time when children’s dresses were . 
prettier than at present, or more easily made. ; 

Boys’ dresses are made, for the most part, to! 
fasten in front; and for children above three ’ 
years old, moire, or rich poplins and chales are’ 
most in favor. The skirt is made very full,} 
the body generally tight, except at the back of 
the waist, which is slightly fulled in. There; 
is no band at the waist at all, the skirt being; 
set on beneath a thick piping, and a girdle,’ 
with handsome tassels, being used instead of a‘ 
sash. The trimmings for almost all the mate-} 


rials we have named is stamped velvet. to cor- ; 


respond in color, about one inch and a half; 
wide. One straight pieve is taken up the front, § 
from the neck to the bottom of the skirt, thus} 
covering the hem which forms the opening. A‘ 
piece on each side is carried up to the shoulder, } 
the centre one at the waist, and gradually forms } 
ropings at the skirt. The short sleeve is trim- 
med in this way; and an edging of broderie: 
Anglaise forms a tucker around the neck, and: 
also finishes the sleeves. g 
The bonnet on the same page, is of green un- 
cut velvet, trimmed with bows and plumes of} 
a lighter shade than the material of the bonnet. : 
It is edged with black guipure. A variety of} 
patterns for needlework are also given in this: 
number. Below is a travelling basket. A Stirrsr-worxinc.—A few days since, says an 
common basket of any form is taken. and a} English paper, a number of curiosities were 
covering made in worsted work, of two colors.} landed at Southampton, from Kertch, the town 





in the Crimea which was so mercilessly sacked 
by the Tartars and Turks, and other troops, a 
short time since,—this being one of the most dis- 
creditable episodes of the Russian war. Amongst 
these curiosities is a piece of canvas, on>which 
a slipper is half worked in Berlin wool—the 


pattern leaves and flowers of the convolvulus 


in red and green, The needlework is beauti- 
fully executed ; the needle was found threaded, 
but was not stuck in the canvas, as is usual 
when ladies lay aside their work. Probably, 
some fair Muscovite or Tartar was working the 
slipper when the terrible news of the approach 
of the Turks and their allies reached Kertch. 
The slipper was found by a young officer of the 
Trent steamer, on the window-sill of a deserted 
genteel residence. 


Dinections For Workine A Mat ror ay Uny,} 


in Bertin Woon.— Materials—Coarse canvas, a 


handsome Berlin pattern and wools, and clear 


white or alabaster beads ; also a reel of Mechlen- 
burg, No. 7. 

Care must be taken in selecting the canvas 
for this work, that it is of a size which the 
beads will properly cover, whilst also care must 
be taken that no white flowers are in the design. 

The whole pattern must be worked in cross- 
stitch with wools, in the ordinary style, the 
lightest shade of every color being done in floss 
silk. Occasionally, but not always, shades for 
working any Berlin pattern entirely in beads, 
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‘ean be procured, and this forms at once the 
most beautiful and the most durable work in 
: the world. 

; Very strong thread must be used, otherwise 
} the beads will cut it. No border is required, 
{as it will have to be mounted on a stand. 


5 


: Drrecrioys ror Worktno a Zepnyr Scarr.— 
} Pyrenees wool, white and blue, or pink, with a 
pair of knitting-needles, No. 12. With the 
;white wool cast on 72 stitches, and knit two 
‘plain rows. 

Ist pattern row: slip 1, # ; knit 2 together 
three times, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 
2 together, * ; work between the two crosses 
‘four times, then knit 2. 

2nd. Slip 1, purl all the rest. 

3rd. Slip 1, knit the rest. 

4th. Like the 2d. 

These four rows from one pattern. Do three 
patterns white, then join on the colored with a 
weaver’s knot, and do two patterns ; then two 
white, four or five colored, two white, two 
colored ; this forms a pretty end. Do as much 
all white as is required for the length—say a 
yard, and then repeat the end, reversed ; finish 
with three white patterns, and cast off. With 
a fine bone mesh net two or three rows of plain 
netting, and knot a fringe, colored or white, in 
the last. 








BROIDERIE 


Tur Fixe Art or Patcninc.—To patch—how 
Vulgar is the term! Yet it is an operation re- 
quiring far more skill than does the making 


4 hew garment, and, when well executed, may: 
save the purchase of many a costly one; the. 


ANGLAISE, 


most expensive robe may, by accident, be torn, 
or spotted the first day of its wear: the piece 
inserted in lieu of the damaged one is a patch. 
If a figured material, the pattern has to be ex- 
actly matched ; in all cases, the insertion must 
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be inns without a perren and the kind of | oral answer to establish schools where the art 
seam to be such as, though strong, will be least } of mending apparel should be the chief object 
apparent ; the corners must be turned with ; of instruction ; a month or two spent init might 
neatness. Is not this an art which requires } be sufficient for the damsel, already a good plain 
teaching? So of darning, much instruction is }needle-worker, It must further be observed, 
necessary as to the number of threads to be }that without a practical knowledge of needle. 
left by the needle according to the kind of fa- : work, no lady can judge whether her seamstress 
bric; than there is the kind of thread or yarn} - has or has not done a reasonable quantity of it 
most suitable, which requires experience to de- ! ; in agiven time; and if this be true as to the 
termine. Where the article is coarse, the chief‘ plain seam, it is still more essential in regard 
attention is directed to expedition ; but a costly } to mending of all kinds. 

article of embroidery on muslin can only be well } 

darned with ravellings of a similar mustin ; such } 

particulars do not come to the girl by inspira- 

tion ; they must be taught, or left to be acquired , 

by dearly bought experience. The third mode of } 

repair is well understood and practiced by our} 

continental neighbors, though rarely in this‘ 

country. The stocking stitch is neither more : 

difficult than the darn, yet how many pairs of} 

stockings are lost for want of knowing it when ; 

a hole happens to be above-shoe? Practice in} 

lace stitches is still more desirable, particularly : ; 

for repairing lace of the more costly descrip- ; 

tions. The deficiency of a single loop, when ; 

lace is sent to be washed, atten bespense a lanes! n2.0! pa yalghtdoalis atte ongpmtod ye iat 

hole during the operation, and thus the beauty ; 

of the lace is destroyed. Indeed, lace, when} Trrkisu Scarr ror tus Neck.—Materials— 
duly mended, on the appearance of even! Shaded amber, and royal blue Berlin woo].— 
the smallest crack, may, with little trouble, be; Make a chain of 250 loops. Work 2 rows of 
made to last twice or thrice the usual term of}double crochet. Change your color, and make 
its duration. So the shawl-stitch is not suff-'3 long crochet stitches close together, lifting 
ciently taught, though, by employing it with {every loop, then a chain of 3 loops. Repeat the 
ravellings from the shaw! itself, the most costly ‘3 long stitches, leaving 3 loops betwixt the 3 
cashmere can be repaired without a possibility | last long stitches. Every row after the first, 
of discovering the inserted part. Proficiency in ; you work your 3 long stitches into the last hole. 
such useful works might well merit as much ap- | Continue working in the same manner until 
approbation as is now bestowed upon crochet or ; you have it a quarter of a yard broad, changing 
other faney works, and might be considered as | your color every row. You finish with two rows 
equally desirable qualifications inatradesman’s of double crochet, to make both edges corres- 
governess as music. In populous places it might. pond, Add chenille tassels and an ivory slide. 
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END OF VOLUME VI—LOOKING TO THE NEW 
YEAR. 


The present number completes the sixth vo- 
lume of the Home Magazine; and we think 
there can be very few of our subscribers who do 
not feel that they have received a full return 
for their money. Taking into consideration the 
large amount of illustration and reading, and 
the low club price of the Magazine, we are sure 
all must regard the work as exceedingly cheap. 
The cost of each number is much nearer the 
price received for it, than many subscribers 
imagine, and it is only in the aggregate of small 
profits, that the publishers are remunerated for 
their labor. 

A reference to our prospectus for 1856, to be 
found on our cover, will show our plans for the 
coming volume. We shall have valuable aid 
from the pens of several of the public’s favorites, 
and will not let our own pen be idle during the 
year. Our story of “The Good Time Coming,” 
has grown on our hands beyond the original de- 
sign, and cannot be finished in this number. 
It will be completed in January. The volumes 


for 1855, all, we are sure, must admit, have been ° 


far superior, in every respect, to those of the 
preceding year; and we can promise a better 
Magazine still for 1856, As heretofore, it will 
maintain an elevated tone. The design of the 
editor, as stated in the prospectus, is to furnish, 
at a cheap rate, a magazine that may safely be 
introduced into every household in the land; a 


work that in the lighter garb of attractive: 


fiction, as well as in the graver narrative of 
facts, will present truth to the mind in its most 
winning garb. It will not eschew the light, the 
graceful, and the elegant in literature—only the 
vapid and frivolous, 

More attention will be given, than heretofore, 
to the introduction of matters of a practical 
nature, particularly in reference to household 
affairs, and domestic economy. Our juvenile 
friends, will not, of course, be forgotten. They 
may look for a well filled “ Treasury.” 

We shall regret to part company with any of 
our present subscribers, and hope that but few 
of them will feel inclined to shut us out from 
their homes; but rather introduce us to a ew 
circle of friends. 

If you want another magazine, glance at our 
clubbing terms, and you will see, that for $3.50, 
you can receive the Home Magazine, and 
“ Harper,” for a year; or the Home Magazine 
and “ Godey,’’ for the same price. 


PUBLISHERS—THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. 

We hope to see the “New York Booksellers’ 
Association,” of whose brilliant Festival we gave 
an account in the last number of the “ Home 
Magazine,” early take up an earnest considera- 
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tion of the subject of immoral and hurtful 
books, and by a series of firm resolutions and 
declarations, to be followed by unflinching action 
among themselves, do all that in their power 
lies, to abate an evil that is working, particu- 
larly among the youth of our country, a fear- 
ful moral desolation. If there is one among 
them, against whom so disgraceful a charge can 
be brought as the following, which we copy 
from a book just published in New York, we 
hope the association will have the noble cou- 
rage to remove that one from among them: 

“ There is one firm in this city (very pious of 
course) who have done more to injure the 
morals of our young girls, by the publication 
of the overstrained and impure productions of 
the infamous school of modern French novelists, 
than they could atone for, were their worthless 
and selfish bodies chained to a street sweeper’s 
cart for a century; the filth of the streets they 
ought to be sweeping, is not more noisome to 
the senses, than the immoral filth they have 
sown in the hearts of our children. Am I told 
by some thin-skinned fashionable, that such 
expressions are too severe? What language 
can be too strong for such disgusting hypocrisy ? 
We punish a poor wretch for the publication of 
an obscene print, and give honor and preferment 


‘to those who instil poison into the minds of 


our children, prepared with devilish ingenuity, 
and in every possible style of attraction, by a 
jaded libertine of the French capital.” 

The denunciation of this writer is warm, 
some will say intemperate. But if no form of 
execration would be thought too strong if 
directed against one, who, for gain, mixed poison 
in the bread he dispensed to the people; how 
can we regard language like the above as in- 
temperate, when used in condemnation of tho-e 
who, for money, poison the very fountain-heads 
of life, and sow, broadcast among our children, 
the seeds of eternal death? How the heart 
shudders at the thought of such iniquity! 

Most earnestly, then, as one of the people, do 
we urge upon the honorable association of 
Publishers in New York, to give this matter of 
bad books their early and earnest attention. 
By their late brilliant proceedings, they have 
attracted towards them the eyes of the whole 
country, and a new hope has sprung up, that 
through their organization, our youths and 
young men will be protected from the evils of 
demoralizing books, at least so far as the im- 
print of respectable houses is concerned. 

An old, retired publisher of Philadelphia, 
Jno. Grigg Esq., in a letter to the Association, 
thus speaks of the high responsibilities of 
publishers and authors: “The waimest, noblest 
aspirations of my heart, will ever beat for the 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of — 
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Authors and Booksellers ; for there is no portion ‘dio, at No. 248 Chesnut street. It represents a 
of this world’s population that have it more in} young girl, leaning upon a table, with an open 
their power to contribute to the elevation, the} volume before her. She is looking up, as if 
well-being and happiness of the great human’ pleasant thoughts have been awakened in her 
family, than they have. They are the caterers ‘mind, and offers to the gazer one of those sweet, 
and disseminators of the mental food for the ideal faces, that ever after haunts the memory 
immortal mind’s intellectual pleasures, and) The picture is one to make a reputation, 

which gives exercise, energy, and improvementt The rapid progress which Mr. George C, Lamb- 
to those attributes given us to promote the den has made during the last few years, gives 
happiness of our fellow men, by an all-wise } the promise of high excellence in the future.— 
Creator. And, as you have the welfare and) His modest appreciation of his own powers, is 
happiness of this great country in your hands, } among the guarantees of his success. He is one 
God grant that you may all have the moral | of that class whose thought is busier with the 
courage to do your duty on all occasions.” . ‘excellence yet unattained, than with the laurel 

Yes, may the Association indeed have the}that has been won. “In two years I hope to 
moral courage to do its duty! A gentleman at) paint a picture.” We looked from the quiet 
po tee to phere ae to aa ee face nf young yee: as oa made 1e oe 
cation of Mr. Grigg’s, writes: e are begin-> remark, and gazed again at the work he had ac- 
ning to realize here, at the West, that ‘knowledge . complished. “Tt is the right spirit,” we said, 
is power, and Se ogee rane 4 the » mentally, “ and will lift him far above many of 
education of our youth is being u to a}his vainer compeers.”” We hope to see that 
more perfect system, and the books which are} picture. 
now published make study so pleasant and; Mr. Lambden has his studio still in the same 
agreeable, that we almost have a ‘ royal road’ to; r_oms with his father, Mr. J. R. Lambden, one of 
science. Our young men, consequently, exert’ our best and busiest portrait painters. Between 
more influence, and possess more real power, } the father and son there exists a strong, almost 
than old men did fifty years ago. This ee eee attachment; but it is time the latter 
energy, resulting from knowledge, combined} came from under the shadow of the paternal 
with youthful activity, constitutes a principal} name. He owes it, we think, to himself, to the 
element in American enterprise and success.” { public, and to art. 

Good books are a national benefit; bad} In portraiture, he has confined himself al- 
books a national evil. We have suffered long; most exclusively to the crayon. But his like- 
enough—too long—the evil. Let its continu-} nesses are remarkable. In oil, he cannot fail 
ance cease, so far as its ban by our best} to be equally successful. 
publishers can effect it. The imprint of a} AE a 
house, as well as the name of an author,should} THE CRAYON. 
be sufficient to determine the character of 4; This excellent weekly, devoted to art, and a 
book. How soon shall the public be able to } eyjtivation of the beautiful, stili maintains its 
judge by this standard ? ‘high position. It is the only publication of its 

Give us no more books that tend to weaken | cjass in the United States, and its support 
the intellect, and deprave the moral sentiments ;) should be a matter of common interest among 
but books that will indeed give our young men | artists and lovers of art. The price is three 
more mental power “than old men had fifty! dollars a year. It is published in New York, 
years ago. ; by Stillman & Durand. 

Publishers, think of your high responsibili-) ” ~ 
ties! You are catering for the immortal mind 
et the saan hi bode ’*) AN Exgvisire THovenr from Wordsworth.— 

perishing body. , ‘ 
‘ Who that reads the lines, does not sympathize 


MR. GEORGE ©, LAMBDRN. « | with the poet’s wish ? 

This young artist, who returned some months’ “ Would that the little flowers were born to live, 
ago from a two years’ residence in Europe, as a} Conscious of half the pleasure which they give ; 
student in the art galleries, has produced three’ That to this mountain daisy’s self were known 
or four pictures of marked excellence. He has; The beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 
worked at them with that patient skill which} 0 the smooth surface of this naked stone.’ 
never over-estimates its own powers, and which, » . - : 
when the work is done, sees in it only the faint; _Somenopy has given this easy receipt for hap- 
image of a beautifal ideal, that loses half of its} Piness:—“ Spend one hour a day in helping 
brightness when fixed in dead, matrrial colors,; Somebody,” Try it, ye sad and fretful ones.— 
and yet with a success which at once reveals: All the materials you want are, a little self-de- 
the true artist. ‘Two of the pictures, one a Dial, mixed with neighborly interest. 
maiden reading at a window in the twilight, ; 
and the other, two little girls arranging flowers,’ From Tue terrer of a correspondent, and 
are not only pleasing subjects in themselves, valued contributor to the pages of the Home 
but will bear the artist’s critical examination. ; Magazine, we take a brief passage, in which the 
The management of the lights and shadows in’ writer alludes to the recent death of her mo- 
the first of these, is admirable. They may be) ther:—* Her last of earthly life was beautiful, 
seen at Earl’s. inexpressibly ; fu’! of trust, gratitude, and celes- 

But Mr. Lambden’s finest picture is in his stu- ) tial peace. The mystery of our great trials was 
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unlocked to her in a manner never before so 
clear, and she left us, as she ardently hoped 
she might, feeling that God was doing wonder- 
fully and well by us. And oh! how strange is_ 
the joy we feel that she has gone home ; gone 

to a life of joy and usefulness. The last stroke 
of calamity has smitten her, thank God !” ; 

To many bereaved spirits will this also be a 
heart-felt utterance. 


A PARODY. 

A western correspondent, who has given our 
readers several exquisite bits of poesy, indulged 
herself, in a recent letter, with the following 
parody, not intended for print. We venture it 
in among the types, at the same time thanking 
her for the warm good wishes that her letter 
expresses : 

“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
An ‘ Arthur’ fresh by mail, 
So has it been in times agone, 
So may it be as time rolls on, 
So may it be when I grow old, 
And never fail. 
The ‘Good Time Coming,’ let it dawn— 
0! I could wish such books to be 
Bound each to each, and read by bond and free.” 


“ Rather a poor parody, I confess,” is added ; 
“but please accept its sentiments, as the true 
wish of my heart.” 


THE DEACON FOR ME. 
A correspondent, “ Ruth Rustic,” sends us an 
old “ Anecdote Versified.” It is very well done: 


“T had a dream last night, papa!” 
Cried the Deacon’s little son, 

As they laid the cloth for the breakfast hour, 
And the morning prayer was done. 

“What did you dream ?” quoth the Deacon, 
A kindly man was he, 

And he smoothed the curls from the boy's brow, 
And took him upon his knee. 

“ Why I dreamed the O/d Boy came into the store.” 
“The De'il!” the Deacon said ; 

“ Yes, and he grinned like a monkey does, 
And his eyes were glowing red ; 

And he went and stooped down aside you, pa, 
You were drawing a glass of ale 

For the man who broke his baby’s arm, 
And beats his poor wife pale ; 

And he put his mouth so close to your ear, 
‘ Ain’t you a Deacon” he said, 

And I think you answered you were, papa, 
But you never raised your head. 

And then I thought he whisked about, 
And looking so sly at me, 

He grinned, and winked, and chattered out 
‘ That ‘ere’s the Deacon for me" 

And then he wagged his bushy tail, 
Like a cat that’s got a mouse ; 

And with such a curious look at you, 
Ran laughing out the house.” 


“ Woman’s EYE appears most beautiful, when 
it glances through a tear, as the light of a star 
seems more beautiful when it sparkles on a 
wave.” Don’t believe a word of this, It is the 
light of a loving smile that makes woman’s eye 
most beautiful. 


MILTON’s FIST WIFE, whom the poet married 
after a very brief acquaintance, proved altoge- 
ther uncongenial. She beat his nephews, and 
ran away from him after a month’s residence. 
Some one called her a rose, in his presence.— 
He replied, wittily, ‘Iam no judge of colors, 


>and it may be so, for I feel the thorns daily.” 


>} MUSICAL AFFAIRS. 


Since our last, Miss Sheppard, a very plea- 
sing soprano, has given concerts at the Musical 
Fund Hall, in our city, at which she was as- 
sisted by her sister, and Messrs Rohr, Thunder, 
Crouch and La Grassa. The entertainments gave 
great satisfaction, and were well attended. Miss 
Sheppard is attached to the choir of the Tenth 
Street German Reformed Church, where she is 
very popular. 

Gottschalk gave a grand concert on the 16th 
October, when he won new laurels. His per- 
formances on the piano are, if anything, better 


‘than ever. He has a large number of friends 


in our city, and well deserves them. (otts- 
chalk is “ native to the manor born.” His con- 
certs last winter in Cuba, created a decided 


Jurore, and he has given a series at.New Or- 


leans which produced very handsome returns. 
Gottschalk is a composer, as well as a per- 


; former, and in both capacities he possesses an 


uniqueness of rare quality. When we penned 
this, there was no chance of his giving another 
entertainment in our city. 

Parodi returned to us during the last days of 
October, and gave two concerts, assisted by 
Strackosch, and others. She is a large, fine, 
lovely woman, and seems to be travelling the 


}country with brilliant success. 


Messrs. Rohr, Thunder, Crouch, &c., gave the 
oratorio of “Joseph,” on the night of the 24th 
October. It was the first of a series which they 
propose to give during the winter, and for 
which a goodly number of subscribers have 
been obtained. 

The oratorio was repeated, and a daily paper 
thus notices the performance :—“ The repetition 
of this sublime oratario was as pleasing and 
propitious as the weather. The immense body 
of voices, and the executants, generally ap- 
peared to vie with each other in making the 
ensemble perfect, and never was a more glori- 


‘ous triumph achieved than on this second per- 


formance, Applause followed each successive 
piece in order, and the discrimination shown 
by the Conductor, fully convinced every listener 
present that he fully understood his subject, 
and the executants under him as fully compre- 
hended the energetic wielding of his baton. 
The choruses appeared like one vast piece of 
machinery, once set in motion, impossible to go 
wrong. Words and music rolled on in mighty 
majesty, and for once we heard distinctly the 
words emphatically given, agreeably to the 
text and common sense—a characteristic sel- 
dom enjoyed when even delivered by a single 
voice, and certainly never carried out in the 
generality of choral bodies. 

“The Hall was crowded, and we may state 
the production of Joseph and his Brethren 
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as one of the most triumphant successes ever j enjoys considerable reputation in Europe. It 
attained in the city, and for which the Musi-}is not yet decided in what operas the new artists 
cal Union has reason to feel proud, and the } will appear in New York. with the exception of 
community equally, of such a Society, con-}Salviani, who will sing for the first time in the 
ducted by such men as the Directors. One; “ Prophet.” The director expects a great suc- 
subject for general congratulation is the aboli-; cess, Salviani having played the “ Prophet” at 
tion of that nonsensical gauze screen, marring ‘ the principal theatres in Italy, and is consider- 
the entire effect, and interfering with the mu-;ed one of the best representatives of that role. 
sic. The days of romance, or darkened cham-;:The scenery and dresses are all new, and the 
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bers, befit not the nineteenth century.” 

The Opera House in Broad street is going up 
very rapidly. It will be a splendid affair, and 
as huge as splendid. The first and second sto- 
ries of the amphitheatre are up, while the rear 
buildings are still further advanced, The ma- 
terials of which this beautiful pile is composed, 


are brown stone and brick, and the architec- } 


ture is of a massive and classical style. 

The Philharmonie Society give their first con- 
cert on Monday, November 15th; Parodi, Strac- 
kosch and others being stars. The entertain- 
ment was took place at the Musical Fund Hall. 

We are to have “ American Italian Opera,” 
as it seems Signor Arditi, whose name, says 
the New York Herald, has long been honorably 
asssociated with the Italian opera in this coun- 


{cast will be found complete—La Grange being 
‘the Fides; Miss Hensler, Bertha; Morelli, the 
, Anabaptist; Amodio, Gasparoni, and Arnoldi 
‘take the other parts. Monsieur Monplaisir will 
direct the ballet, and will include the pas des 
. pati meurs, which has never been given in New 
York, 

The long and successful engagement of the 
‘ Pyne and Harrison troupe, (six months, ) closed 
‘late in Getober. Rip Van Winkle, Mr, Bristow’s 
‘opera, was a feature of the repertoire, and was 
‘very successful. Washington Irving witnessed 
‘its performance once or twice, it is said, with 
‘evident satisfaction. A New York paper says, 
‘in relation to the Pyne and Harrison Company, 
‘that Mr. Brough, their agent, has filled up a 
‘long chain of engagements in the West and 





try and in Havana, has just completed the mu-} South, but that they propose returning in April. 
sic of a new opera, the subject of which is local.; Ole Bull has returned to his profession again, 
The libretto has been written for him by Signor! and has formed a company, in connexion with 
Feleppo Manetta, a political exile. Signor Ma- ‘which he is making a concert tour throughout 
netta, who has the reputation of being a good | the principal cities in the Union. He proceeds 
poet, has wisely selected as the subject of his } to Hartford, Providence, New Bedford, Boston, 
libretto, “The Spy,” of Fenimore Cooper. Those | Lowell, Salem, Manchester, Concord, Portland, 
who have seen the work say that the composer }and Montreal, after which he will return to New 
has skilfully availed himself of the effective | York and give a series of concerts there. The 
situations which abound in the story. The }company consists of M’lle. Sophie Mariani, Sig- 
Herald adds, there are splendid opportunities | nor Manzocchi, tenor, and Herr Roth, pianist.— 
for a soprano and mezzo-soprano of commensu- | Ole Bull has been dreadfully fleeced. We hope 
rate vocal and dramatic ability, as well as for a; he will make up his losses, and hereafter keep 
baritone of rank. One of the finest roles that }a sharp look-out for land sharks. 
can be placed in the hands of a tenor is, it is} The correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
said, that of Harvey Birch, the bean ideal of ing from Paris, October 3d, says :—‘ The Italian 
heroism, and self-denying patriotism. If we {opera season commenced last night, and with 
are to credit the reports made of it, the opera | the favorable circumstance of a crowded and 
abounis in melodies which, although written in | brilliant audience, in which Spaniards formed 
the legitimate style of the Italian school, are a large majority. Out of compliment to Rossini, 
strikingly American in their character, and cal-;}who is now in Paris, the opera selected was 
culated to take a firm hold of the public ear.— }‘ Moise,’ not as originally performed at the Ita- 
The piece, we understand, will be produced }liens, but with the additions and decorations 
very shortly.” ‘with which it was subsequently given at the 
The Academy of Music, New York, commenc- {Grand Opera. Carrion, Everardi, and Angelini, 
ed its regular season in October, with La Grange } made their debuts on the present occasion, and 
for prima donna. The houses were not good, ; produced a favorable impression. The prima 
however, during the engagement of Rachel, but donna was Madame Fiorentini, who was first 
became better when it closed. A new batch of} introduced to the stage by Mr. Lumley; and it 
artistes were annomuneed as en route from Italy, }is a curious coincidence that the three prima 
among whom are the following: Sig. Salviani, }donnas at the Grand Opera, the Italiens and the 
primo tenore, Florence; Sig. Caspani, primo ‘ Opera Comique, namely, Cruvelli, Florentini, and 
basso, Milan ; M'He. Derli-Patania, prima donna, | Caroline Duprez, as also Rosati, the first dan- 
Madrid; M’lle. Ventaldi, secunda donna and ‘seuse of the Grand Opera, made their debuts 
eontralto. ‘also under the management of the same gentle: 
In addition to those singers who have been ;}man. For some reason or other, the opera last 
expressly engaged for Meyerbeer’s operas, the night went off rather coldly, and, though the 
director has concluded an engagement with ; public were very good naturedly disposed, the 
M’lle. Nantier-Didiee, who was the leading con- ; opening night can hardly be set down as a suc- 
tralto at Covent Garden since Alboni left that } cessful one.” 
establishment, singing Orsini and Arsace, to; The opera of his Serene Highness, the reign- 
Grisi’s Lucrezia Borgia and Semiramide. She ‘ing Prince of Gotha, which has been some time 
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announced, has been produced at the Grand! the curtain, a burst of Setatrtion from 1 the en- 
Opera, Paris, before an audience of unusual {tire audience, as it was well deserved.” 


distinction. Galignani says :—“The French } 
title given to the work is Sainte Claire, but, } 
though extremely well translated from the Ger- 
man by M. Oppeil—who also superintended the 
mise en scene—the subject is in itself so poor 
and undramatic that no talent, however exalt- 
ed, on the part of a composer, could render it 
effective. Hence, though the music was ad-: 
mired as the work of a highly accomplished ; 
amateur, the nullity of the plot, which became } 
more evident in every scene, was a complete } 
bar to anything resembling a decisive success. | 
A few lines will describe the subject of this lu- ; 
gubrious libretto. The scene opens in Moscow, 
where we find the Prince Alexis, son of Peter 
the Great, and his wife, the Princess Charlotte, 
living unhappily, the Prince being so jealous of } 
his consort that he has resolved upon her de- 
struction by poison. The crime is not, how-} 
ever, consummated, in consequence of an anti- 
dote to the poison being furnished by her lover, | 
and while her funeral ceremony is being cele- ; 
brated with the greatest pomp, she secretly 
makes her escape to Italy. Here she lives in 
complete retirement, dispensing her charities ; 
among the peasantry of the vicinity, who give | 
her the name of Sainte Claire. Her seclusion ! 
is not, however, so entire as to conceal her, and 
she is discovered by her lover, and subsequent- 
ly by her husband, who at first believes it to be | 
her spirit come to reproach him for her untime- 
ly death. For it would appear that the Prin-} 
cess, though her heart was given to another,: 
was entirely guiltless of the charge of dishonor- ' 
ing her hushand. The Prince and his rival are | 
about to fight, when emissaries of the Czar, in 
search of Alexis, who has fled from Russia in! 
consequence of the detection of his conspiracy } 
against his father, Peter the Great, make their} 
appearance, and produce the death warrant he } 
has issued against his son. Alexis makes a} 
brief appeal for mercy, but, finding his cap-| 
tors obdurate, resolves to perish by his own } 
hand, to avoid the ignominious death of a trai-} 
tor, and, plunging a dagger into his heart, ex-; 
pires without a word. The other dramatis per- } 
sone offer up a prayer for the repose of his soul, ; 
and this brings the opera to a close. From a; 
single audition, it is difficult to enter into de-: 
tails of the partition, but it may briefly be stated } 
that the dance and choral music throughout} 
the work, but particularly in the last act, is} 
very pleasing. The principal characters were} 
filled by Messrs, Roger, Merly, and Mdles, Lafon} 
and Dussy. The performance, excepting, of} 
course, that of M. Roger, who showed himself, } 
as alway 8, & consummate musician, was very} 
unequal, most unwarrantable liberties being } 
taken with time and tune, but especially with ; 
the latter, which was treated with a sans facon} 
most unpleasant to the least sensitive ear. We} 
cannot conclude without a word in commenda-} 
tion of the mise en scene costumes, and scenery. : 
A view of the Gulf of Naples, in particular, 
elicited on its being disclosed by the rising ot | 


buy CHRISTMAS FOR THE POOR. 


Sleet descending, 
Never ending, 
Seems to darken all the air! 
Street lamps flicker. 
Grow still weaker, 
Throwing rays but here and there. 


Slowly, idly, 
Staring wildly, 
Strolls a child the streets along; 
Clothing tatter'd, 
Dark locks scatter'd. 
Plays the chilly air among. 


Come out-ringing, 
Sweet tones flinging, 
Christmas carols on the air; 
Jewels gleaming, 
Gas-lights beaming, 


Through each casement send their glare ! 


Tip-toe stretching, 
Firmly catching, 
To the sill the frail child clings ; 
None to kiss her, 
None to miss her ! 
Drearily the Christmas wings. 


Eyes are straining, 
Anon gaining, 
Glimpses through the frosted panes ; 
Love is gushing, 
Pleasure rushing, 
Wildly through a thousand veins. 


Heart is longing, 
To be thronging, 
In those scenes of joy and mirth. 
Pale lips quiver, 
Frail limbs shiver, 
Bitter thoughts spring into birth. 


* * * * * * 


She is lying, 
She is dying, 
On the steps before the door ; 
Wond'ring ever, 
Why God never 
Made a Christmas for the poor. 


Night evangels, 
White-wing'd angels, 

Part the folds of raven hair, 
Kisses pressing, 
Love's caressing, 

On that brow so bright and fair. 


Pale lips mutter, 
Softly utter, 
“ Whither turn we from Time’s shore?” 
“ Angel sister,” 
Low they whisper, 
“ To God's Christmas for the poor.” 


[THe FOLLOWING poem was written by Mr. F. H 
Stanffer, author of “Jottings by my Window 
,”’ when only in his eighteenth year :] 
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te be often eight or ten inches long. It is not meant 
in the parable that the prodigal resorted to food 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. Suggested byatour 
through the Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hackett, Pro- 
fessor in Newton Theological Institute. Boston: Heath & 
Graves. 

A curious and valuable book to the Bible student. 
The intelligent traveller has not loaded his narrative } 
with tedious personal adventures, keeping the all! 
important “I” ever before the reader’s mind, but} 
has given a volume filled with peculiarly interesting 
facts in relation to the countries made memorable by 
events, the history of which form the literal sense of ; 
the Word. The objeet of the author is to give a} 
series of facts in regard to the Holy Land, that will: 


absolutely fit only for swine; but that he who had 
been brought up in wealth and luxury was reduced 
to such want as to be obliged to subsist on the mean- 
est fare.” 

VALLEY OF HINNOM. 

“ Retracing our steps to the point of intersection, we 
turn to the west, and soon enter the narrow gorge 
which protects Jerusalem on the south. The scene 
here is almost terrific, both in its aspect and its 
associations. It is the ancient Hinnom, or Gehenna, 
where a perpetual fire was kept burning, to consume 
the offal and rubbish thrown ont of the city; and 
where the idolatrous Hebrew kings caused children 


throw light upon, and prove the truth of the Sacred’), 46 sacrificed to Moloch. A wall of frowning 
Record, in its merely natural signification. We make ; rocks and precipices hangs over us on the left, and 
a few extracts: ‘the southern extremity of Zion rises so steeply onthe 
P TARES. i right, that one must almost look up into the zenith 

“In passing through the fertile country of the} in order to scale the top of it withthe eye. Tradition 
ancient Philistines, on the south of Palestine, I asked ; has named the hill on the left the Hill of Evil Council, 
the guide, one day, a native Syrian, if he knew of ®; because Judas is said to have met the Jewish priests 
plant which was apt to make its appearence among} jn a house there, for the purpose of concerting 
the wheat, and which resembled it so much, that it ‘ measures to betray the Saviour to them. The rocky 
could hardly be distinguished from it. He replied} sides of this hill are full of sepulchres, now unused, 
that it was very common, and that he would soon} except as shepherds occasionally resort to them with 
show me a specimen of it. Soon after this, he puinted ' their flocks for shelter. The expense and Jabor 
out to me some of this grass, growing near our path ; } Javished upon many of them, indicate that they were 
and afterwards, having once seep it, I found it in} appropriated once to the interment of the wealthier 
almost every field where I searched for it. Except families of the city. One afternoon I wandered out 


that the stalk was not so high, it appeared otherwise ; 
precisely like wheat, just as the ears begin to show } 
themselves, and the kernels are swelling out into} 
shape. ; 

“ This is the plant to which the Saviour referred in } 
the parable, as the tares which sprang up among the } 


wheat, and which the owner, because it was so much 
like the genuire wheat, directed his servants to suffer 

to remain until the harvest, “lest, while they gathered 
up the tares, they should root up also the wheat with 


them,” (Matthew 13, 24, sq.) I collected some} 

specimens of this deceitful weed, and have found, on ; 

showing them to friends, that they have mistaken 

them quite invariably for some species of grain, such 

as wheat or barley.” 

“HUSKS” IN THE PARABLE OF 
PRODIGAL. 

“The word ‘husks,’ is an unfortunate translation 
of the Greek term for which it is employed. The 
word so rendered, signifies ‘little horns,’ with 
reference to the extended and slightly curved shape of 
the pods of the fruit of the Carob-tree; that fruit 
being the article of food which the prodigal is 
represented as having eaten, The Carob-tree is 
found, not only in Egypt and Syria, but in Greece, 
and other parts of southern Europe. It is a large 
tree, with a thick foliage, and wide-spreading 
branches. I saw it growing on the Mount of Olives, 
and elsewhere around Jerusalem. The fruit is a 
leguminous product, resembling the pod of our locust- 
tree, but much larger: it has a sweetish pulp when 
tender, but soon becomes dry and hard, with small 
seeds which rattle in the pod when shaken. It emits 
a slight odor, when first gathered, offensive to those 
whom use has not accustomed to it. The poorer 
class of people employ it as food in the countries 
where it is produced. Iwas told at Smyrna thatit is; 
in great request, in some of the Greek islands, as a} 
nutritious article for fattening swine. It constituted { 
a part of the provender (unless it was a very similar 
product) with which our camels were fed in travelling } 
through the desert. I saw great quantities of this; 
fruit exposed for sale in themarket at Smyrna. Some } 
specimens which I brought away with me averaged } 
six and eight inches in length, though they are said > 


THE 








alone, and spent some hours in exploring these gloomy 

abodes of the dead. It so happened, that no person 

appeared anywhere within sight; no voice or foot- 
fall of any living thing reached the ear; a silence 

profound as the grave reigned around me; and, as I 

looked into one tomb after another, and surrendered 

my mind to the thoughts which the genius of the 
place would naturally awaken, I found myself op- 
pressed, at length, with a feeling so desolate and 
horror-stricken, that it was a relief to get through 
with my task, and come forth where I could see and 
hear again the sights and sounds of a living world. 
COUNTRY OF THE GADARENES. 

“TJ spent a night, and part of two daysin the vicinity 
of the Lake of Tiberias. My tent was pitched near 
the Hot Baths, about a mile south of the town of 
Tiberias, and, consequently, near the south end of the 
lake. In looking across the water to the other side, 
I had before me the country of the Gadarenes, where 
the swine, impelled by an evil spirit, plunged into the 
sea. I was struck with a mark of accuracy in the 
sacred writers, which had never occurred to me till 
then. They state that “the swine ran violently down 
the steep place or precipice,’ (the article being re- 
quired by the Greek), ‘and were choked in the sea.” 
It is implied here, first, that the hills in that region 
approach near the water; and, secondly, that they 
fall off so abruptly along the shore, that it would be 
natural for a writer, familiar with that fact, to refer 
to it as well known. Both these implications are 
correct. A mags of rocky hills overlook the sea on 
that side, so near the water, that one sees their dark 
outline reflected from its surface, while their sides 
are, in general, so steep, that a person familiar with 
the scenery would hardly think of speaking of asteep 

ace or precipice, where so much of the coast forms 

ut one continuous precipice. Our translators omit 
the definite article, and show, by this inadvertence, 
how naturally the more exact knowledge of the 

Evangelists influenced their language.” 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN JUST ENTER- 
ING UPON PRACTICE. By James Jackson, M.D. 
LL. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

A work specially to be recommended to all young 
physicians, as containing the experiences and sug- 
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gestions of one who has attuined an honorable place 
in his profession. The book is dedicated, in a pleasant 
letter, to the author's long-tried, personal friend, 
Dr. J. C. Warren. Rivals in profession, and often dif- 
fering in opinion on medical subjects, these two men 
always maintained for each other, a warm, personal 
friendship. “ You and J,” says Doctor Jackson, in 
his dedication, “began our active lives in this city, 
nearly at the same time. It was when Boston had 
about one-sixth of its present population, and I sup- 
pose about one-sixth of its present wealth. We were 
so cireumstanced as to be, peculiarly, rivals. Our 
business led us across each other’s paths every day, 
for a long series of years. What one gained, the 
other seemed to lose. It would have been very easy 
for us to have got up a pretty quarrel at any mo- 
ment; and having once begun, we might each have 
partisans, and all the usual entanglements to such 
cases appertaining might have followed. Happily, 
we pursued a different course. We met together with 
the feelings we had had as fellow-students. We took 
much delight in consultation and discussion on pro- 
fessional subjects, and were ever ready to help each 
other.’ * * “ We do not resemble each other in 
temperament, and cannot see all things alike. From 
this cause we often differed in opinion. But we had 
always agreed to differ.” 

Young physicians of the present generation, learn 
to do likewise. 

CHRISTIAN THEISM;: The Testimony of Reason and Re- 
velation to the Existence and Character of the Supreme 
Being. By Rosext Axcnor Tuomrson, M.A. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

A gentleman of Aberdeen, Scotland, aamed Bur- 
net, of remarkable probity and great Christian bene- 
volence, but who, from honest doubts as to the truth 
of certain doctrines contained in the creeds of pre- 
vailing sects, never attached himself to any external 
church, died in 1784. Besides numerous bequests to 
local charities, he left a fund to be applied every forty 
years, as a premium to the best treatise on the being 
and attributes of God, and with particular reference 
to his goodness and wisdom. This was to be done, 
in the first place, from considerations independent of 
revelation, and in the second from revelation. The 
first award was made in 1815, and the prize adjudg- 
ed to a treatise entitled, “‘ An Essay on the Existence 
of a Supreme Being.” By Dr. W. L. Brown; and 
to one entitled, “ Records of Creation.” By Rev. 
John B. Sumner, present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The second award, after the lapse of another forty 
years, has been made to the author of this volume, 
on “Christian Theism.” The fund awarded was 
about £2400. 

PICTURES OF EUROPE, FRAMED IN IDEAS. 
A. Barto.. Boston: Crosby, Nichols §& Co. 

A notable variation this, from the ordinary volume 
that sueceeds a tour in Europe. We turn over its 
pages, but find ourselves spared the old, stereotyped, 
or slightly varied descriptions of places, scenery, 
people, manners and customs, pictures, art galleries, 
&c., &c. Instead of these, we find the reveries of a 
poetic and phil sophic mind, awakened by sights and 
associations, perhaps the most thought-inspiring in 
the world. Mr. Bartol’s book is one for closet reading ; 
when the mind is calm, and the imagination light- 
winged and free. To many it will prove a mental 
banquet, though not all will find the author's views 
in everything harmonious with his own. 

THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. By W. WituiaMs. 
ton: Phillips, Sampaon & Co.. 

This is an entirely new book of church music, 
no hing in the whole collection having ever appeared 
before in any similar work. How far this peculiar: 
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feature of the book will make it acceptable to the 
public is to be seen. Not even an arrangement from 
any of the popular airs, the association of which 
carries the mind to the ball room or opera house, is 
introduced. A variety of short and simple Sentences 
and Anthems are ineluded ; apd choirs of cultivated 
tastes and attainments will find among the choruses 
selections from the oratorios of “Messiah,”’ “St. Paul,” 
“ Elijah,” and “ Sampson,” whieh have never before 
appeared in any volume of church music. 

“Gloria in Excelsis,”’ is a book, as will be seen, of 
more than ordinary pretensions. If it meets the 
public want, it cannot fail to beeome widely popular. 
It is for sale in this city by Parry & McMillan. 

THE WORKS OF HORACE. 
English prose by C. Smart, A. M. 
Brothers. 

THE WORKS OF VIRGIL 
prose by Davipson. New 
New editions of two volumes which have met with 

deserved public favor. Each volume contains a brief 

memoir of the author. In this edition of Smart's 

Horace, the translation has been revised wherever it 

seemed capable of being rendered closer and more 

accurate. Orelli’s text has been generally followed, 
and a considerable number of useful annotations se- 
lected from the best commentaries, ancient and 
modern, have been added. Several quotations from 

Hurd on the “Ars Poetica,” though somewhat 

lengthy, have been introduced, as their admirable 

taste can not but render thei acceptable to readers 
of every class. 

WORDS FUR THE WORKERS, IN A SERIES OF 
LECTURES TO WORKINGMEN, MECHANICS, AND 
APPRENTICES. By Rev. Wau. D. Hater. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

A little book, written for workers, who wish for 
words of encouragement and hope to strengthen them 
in their toil. All who desire mental and moral 
improvement will find aid in its earnestly written 
pages. 

BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE; Or, The Sunday School Teacher. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

A volume designed to aid the sabbath school 
teacher; not only in a suggestion of the desired 
qualifications, but also of the means and ends of in- 
struction. 

A BASKET OF CHIPS. 
Bunce & Brother. 

A series of stories and sketches, mostly humorous, 
that do not rise far above mediocrity. 


Translated literally into 
New York: Harper & 


Translated literally into English 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Joux Brovenam. New York: 


THE ARAUCANIANS; Or, Notes of a Tour among the In- 
dian Tribes of Southern Chili. By Epmonp Reve. Surrn, 
of the U. 8. N. Astronomical Expedition in Chili. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Araucanians are a tribe of Indians in Southern 
Chili, who, for three hundred years have successfully 
resisted the encroachments of the white man, and 
still exist an independent people, with their aborigi- 
nal costumes unimpaired. The author visited these 
Indians in 1852, and has given a very readable ac- 
count of his journey, with numerous interesting par- 
ticulars of the people among whom he had a brief 
sojourn. Numerous illustrations give additional 
value to the book. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, AND VELLEIUS PATERCULAS; 
Literally trans ated, with copious Notes, and @ general Index. 
By Rev. Joun Se.uy Watson, M.A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

This is another volume of “ Harper's Classical Li- 
brary,” and contains English translations of these 
Roman historians. The only productions of Sallust 
which have reached us entire, are his “ Conspiracy 
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of Cataline,” and “The Jugurthine War,” and these BEING IN DEBT. 
are contained in this volume. The “ Epistles to} : : : 
Cwsar’ are also included, but their authorship is; > rh areas, enna god pal ancy 7 
= ‘ ‘striking illustration of this is contained in the 
ADVENTURES OF H. HAJJI BABA, IN TURKEY, } following observation by Henry Ward Beecher, 
PERSIA: AND RUSSIA. | Baited by Jamzs Moms. } on the-dry and hackneyed subject of interest. 
ee hie - r a How vividly he paints the miseries of debt! 
One of those imaginative histories, the product of ' what biting sharpness in the words—what pith 
rare genius, which take hold of the popular love of’ iy the sentences! “No blister draws sharper 
the marvellous in per-onal adventure. As a seriesof! 1,4 interest does. Of all industries, none is 
pictures of Eastern life, manners, and customs, and } ble to that f int ¢ It ’ op 
Feces ina chareir iin ab” Operable te tat of nteret IF wan da 
. * 
sound in its foot-steps, but travels fast. It 


is unrivalled, and will hold a place beside the Arabian ; 

Nights. The East is emphatically the land of} ¢ iS 

romance ; and there is something picturesque in the ‘ gnaws at a man’s substance with invisible teeth. 
characters, as well as the costumes of the people. Alt binds industry with its film, as a fly is bound 
rare merit in any transcript of oriental life, will, of; upon a spider’s web. Debt rolls a man over and 
course, be a vivid refleetion he Arcane over = over, binding him hand and foot, and letting him 
others. That the author of the above volume 45‘ hang upon the fatal mesh, until the long-legged 
. . : sé , 

ey - mr 6 Smeal in o marked degree, ** interest devours him. There is no crop that 
NS Oe sean afford to pay interest money on a farm. 


THE LAKE SHORE; Or, The Slave, the Serf, and the Ap-} There is but one thing raised on a farm like it, 
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yrentice. By Emits Sovuvestre, Author of the ** Attic Phi- 5 

ant in Paris,” &c. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

Those who have perused the “ Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,’ and “ Leaves from a Family Journal,” will} 
not let this volume pass unread. Translators have 
opened a new mine in the works of Souvestre. It is 
destined, however, soon to be exhausted. The hand 
that traced so many exquisite sentiments—that pic- 


tured, in pleasing narrative, so many truly human 
portraitures, is, we believe, nerveless and cold. 


WAGER OF BATTLE. A Tale of Saxon Slavery in Sher- 
wood Fosest. By Henry W. Hersert. New York: Ma- 
son Brothers. 

Mr. Herbert is at home in the field of historie ro- 
mance. A lover and student of history, with a strong 
but chastened imagination, he is among the few who 
can give high interest to a fiction based on historical 
events, and yet keep his narrative free from glaring 
anachronisms, and false portraitures of life in the times 
of which he writes. There is in his style a touch of 
the h roic, which finely harmonizes with his favorite 
themes. 

SCENES IN THE PRACTICE OF A NEW YORK S 
GEON. By Epwarp H. Dixox. New York: Dewi 


Davenport. 


Doctor Dixon, well known as the editor of the Seal- 


ms clubs. 
Civspinc.—Harper’s Magazine, and the Home 


pel, has collected from that work, a series of its ablest gonna, will both be farniahed by us, one 





popular papers, principally narrative, and given them } 


to the public, in a volume of more than ordinary in- 
terest. He writes with uncommon vigor, and de- 
scribes with a vividness that chains the reader’s at- 
tention. 





SPEECHES OF GERRETT SMITH IN CONGRESS. New 

York: Mason Brothers. 

This volume contains a likeness of the author— 
The speeches are on various subjects: “ The Nebras- > 
ka Bill;” “The Pacific Railroad;” “Homestead } 
Bill;” &., &c. For sale by T. B. Peterson. } 
THE RAG-PICKER; Or, Bound and Free. New York: Ma- 

son Brothers. 

Another volume of fiction, designed to effect a mo- 
ral purpose, and written with the object of doing good. 
Time will not permit us to read it through, and we 
cannot, therefore, speak of its literary merits. For 
sale by T. B. Peterson. 


é 


é 


and that is the Canada thistle, which swarms 
new plants every time you break its root, whose 
blossoms are very prolific, and every flower 
father of a million seeds. Every leaf is an awl, 
every branch a spear, and every single plant is 
like a platoon of bayonets, and a field full of 
them is like an armed host. The whole plant 
is a torment and a vegetable curse. And yeta 
farmer had better make his bed of Canada 
thistles, than attempt to lie at ease upon 
interest.” 


BUSINESS MATTERS. 


We wish it particularly understood, that the 
Magazine will not be continued to any clubs, 
after the year for which they have paid expires, 
unless on a renewal of the subscription. With 
this number ends the year. All the clubs that 
began with January will, therefore, be discon- 
tinued. We hope, however, to receive prompt 
renewals, and liberal additions to most of the 


‘year, for $350. Also, Lady’s Book, and Hone 
: Magazine, one year, for 83°50. For $3 00 we will 


send the Home Magazine, and Saturday Even- 
ing Post, one year. This is a cheap way to get 
a large amount of excellent reading. 
Prospectus ror 1856.—See cover, fourth page. 
It will be seen that a new story, by Mrs, Alice 
B. Neal, will be commenced in the January 
number, to be followed by one from the Editor. 


} There will be many improvements and attrac- 


tions in the coming volumes. We are also to 
have a story from the pen of Mrs. Mary A. De- 


‘ nison, long and deservedly a favorite with the 
a 


public. 
January Numser.—This will be ready early 
in December. Specimen numbers will be sent, 


free of charge, to all who wish to make up clubs 
for 1 








